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ABSTRACT 

* * project to evaluate and study student development 

S^^2"!''-^''/i^''°°'"°"^^y colleges in Illinois is discussed. The 
project included a number of individual studies on various aspects of 
student development programs. The major study focused on the scope 
and quality of student development programs as perceived by students, 
It^lllJ' st«f?n^ developnent staffs, other studies focused on 
f practices, student involvement in governance, and the 
n^fn^Jln^ development programs by key administrators. The 

practices in the student development programs relate to 
rZtt^l r?f°''* services, academic uplift services/admissions and 
records, college organizaUon, community services, counseling, 
evaluation, experimental colleges, financial aids and placement, 
human potential groups, orientation, and student activities. Two 
appendixes provide a list of the interviewers and community colleges 
interviewed and a memorandum related to the Interviewer Project. ' 
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FO&EMORD 



One of the most rewarding aspects of the Junior college movement In 
America for those of us who work In It day-to-day— is to witness the 
excellent leadcjshlp that emerges when unusual indlvidals rise to tie ini- 
tiative in order to inspire theit colleagues toward excellence in che 
performance of their professional tasks. 

The study of Student De velo«>ment Programs in Illinois Community 
Collefie^ , reported in che following pages. Is an excellent example of the 
kind of inspired leadership which makes us all a little better for havine 
followed it. 

Dr. Terry O'Banion, University of Illinois, has, In our opinion, 
done an excellent job of mobilizing Student Development Officers in Illinois 
public junior colleges, other administrators, faculty and students behind a 
statewide effort to examine how student personnel services are organized and 
administered on the public junior college campuses of the state. More 
importantly, this study illustrates at length how existing Student Develop- 
ment Programs can be made more effective— and that, we feel, is its iibportant 
"pay-off." ^ 

This student development project Is part of a three-phase study 
authorized by the Illinois Junior College Board to look carefully at the 
types of students being served by the community colleges. 

The first phase of the study, initiated in 1970-71, was a cooperative 
project with the American College Testing Program to analyze the characteris- 
tics of persons who enrolled In the public junior colleges of Illinois. Copies 
of this first phase study have previously been Issued by thp Illinois Junior 
College Board. 

The second study on student development, conducted during 1971-72, 
was the second phase of the study to analyze what happens to students while' 
they are attending the community colleges, by describing the programs designed 
to serve students and promote their development. 

The third phase of the study Is being conducted during the 1972-73 
year and will consist of a follow-up study on community college graduates and 
students who have left the campus. It is hoped that the results of this com- 
munity college follow-up study will be available for distribution early next 
year. 

Members of the Illinois Junior College Board staff are pleased and 
privileged to have played some small part in conducting and reporting this 
study by Dr. Terry O'Banion and his colleagues. 



Fred L. Wellman 
Executive Secretary, IJCB 



John Forbes 

Associate Secretary, IJCB 
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PREFACE 

niinois is considered by many historians to be the birthplace of the 
coTiLiunicy college movement. William Rainay Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago is cited as the "father" of the junior college idea. The first con- 
tinuing public two-year college was established at Joliet In 1902. But the 
development of the community college movement for the next five decades 
was left to other states such as California, Texas, Michigan, New York, and 
Florida. 

During the 1960's, however, educational and gover.. .ental leaders be- 
gan to review and reconstruct the development of conB«i..iity colleges in the 
State of IJlinois. Enabling legislation provided considerable stimulus 
for a major, statewide system of community colleges. As & result, in the 
late 'sixties, Illinois emerged as one of the significant states in the 
community college movement. As the 'seventies begin, Illinois is clearly 
one of the leading junior college states in the nation, providing leader- 
ship for other states, and providing its own citizens with quality and com- 
prehensive educational programs. 

Student development programs--the programs that help orient students 
to the college experience; that assist students in making decisions about 
educational programs and personal life styles; thac encourage students to 
explore the curriculum, the community, and the life space within; that 
keep records, provide services, make Information available; that provide a 
balance for the heavily-weighted cognitive orientation of most of education; 
that provide opportunities for students and staff to explore and experiment 
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with an ever -expanding range of their human potential--have always been an 
integral part of the community college movement. In 1964, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration provided funds for a national study of these programs; the chair- 
man, T. R. McConnell, summarized the results by indicating that student de- 
velopment programs in the nation's community colleges were "woefully inade- 
quate." In the late 1960*8, a number of states surveyed practices in their 
student development programs In order to determine status and to recommend 
plans for improvement. In 1970, student development leaders In Illinois 
planned a statewide study that had beer emerging in committee discussion and 
convention programs for several years. The Illinois Junior College Board 
appointed Donald Mortvedt, formerly Dean of Students at Spoon River College 
in Canton. Illinois, as the first Associate Secretary responsible for the 
coordination of student development programs. With financial assistance 
from the Board and from the College of Education of the University of Illi- 
nois, Donald Mortvedt and a statewide committee of student development leaders 
organized and launched a project to evaluate and study student development 
programs in all community colleges in the state. 

The project included a number of individual studies on various aspects 
of student development programs. The major study focused on the scope and 
quality of student development programs as perceived by students, faculty, 
and student development staffs. It Is hoped that these data will soon be 
published by the Illinois Junior College Board. 

Several other studies focused on exceptional practices, student involve- 
ment in governance, and perception of student development programs by key 
administrators. These studies are reported in this monograph. 

Terry 0' Ban Ion 
May 16, 1972 
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EXCEPTIONAL PRACTICES IN ILLINOIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
STUDENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
TERRY O'BANION AND ROBERT YOUNG 

In the Spring of 1971 the Illinois Junior College Board through the office 
of Associate Secretary. Donald Mortvedt, and the University of Illinois through 
a seminar conducted by Terry O'Banlon designed and implemented a statewide 
survey of exceptional practices in student development programs. Don Mortvedt 
Indicated the purposes of the survey in a memorandum to Illinois deans of stu- 
dent development. He said: 

We are looking for practices that are exceptional, outstanding, inno- 
vative, creative, experimental. We are looking for practices that 
would be of interest to other colleges. What are you doing that is 
exceptionally well-organized, that is well-received by students that 
is exciting and different? What are you doing that could serve'as a 
model for other colleges? What do you take most pride in? What are 
some of your intriguing experiments that you may not be sure of? 
(memorandum, 3/10/71) 

The survey was conducted by fourteen professionally trained consultants 
from the University of Illinois. These consultants brought a breadth of Junior 
college experience to the si-rvey- -present and former deans, counselors and in- 
structors from Ohio. Califc.rr,ia, Mew York, lUinols, and other states acted as 
survey consultants. All of the consultants" received special training for this 
survey, -.rhey particlpateJ In simulation labs, group meetings with junior col- 
lege personnel and university survey research trainers, and a field trip to 
Santa Fe Junior College In Gainesville, Florida. 

Each consultant interviewed three or four Illinois junior colleges, spend- 
ing one or two days on each campus. The Interview schedule was arranged by the 
dean of students at each college. Prior to the consultant's vislt,the dean of 
students aid the student development staff had determined which activities and 
services w.juld qualify as exceptional, creative, experimental, outstanding, or 
in some cases, well-organized. In no case did the consuItanL determine which 
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activiti es or st^rvicws would bo included m the survey . The purpose of the con- 
sultant was to describe the practice, not determine or evaluate the practice. 

This report is a summary of those individual descriptions. Like all sur- 
veys, this report has certain inherent limitations. First, it does not describe 
those "ordinary" student development programs which achieve excellence as inte- 
gtated wholes. It singles out exk;eptional parts of total programs. Second, 
the design of the survey is potentially conducive to biases and otnlssions In 
the consultants* reports. Third, the staff of a particular college, either 
through modesty or t>vers{ght, may liave failed to suggest practices that should 
have been included. Finally, p'jblication lag may mean that some of these prac- 
tices are no longer in operation or have been changed considerably. Certainly, 
newer practices have been developed since th>? initial survey that are not re- 
ported here. 

The report is organised according to major areas of innovative and excep- 
tional practices. Cross- listings are indicated when practices fit more than 
one category in the report. The authors who summarized this report tried to 
avoid duplication of practices, but attemped to show variations of college ex- 
peri'ifnces with similar practices whenever applicable. The descriptions include 
ar. overview of the practice, and whenever possible, a report of any evaluation 
or problems connected with the practice as reported by staff at the college. 

This report is brief, and, as stated previously, it contains certain limi- 
tations. Therefore, the reader is discouraged from using this report as a final 
description of innovative and exceptional student development practices in Illi- 
nois community colleges. Instead the reader is encouraged to use this report 
as a stimulus for his contact with colleges whose pr«»ctlces are listed in this 
report. I'ltimatcly, the extent of that contact will determine the success or 
failure of this report and the success or failure of the statewide project. 

- 2 - 
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ACADEMIC SUPPORT SERVICES 

This section includes two general categories of academic support services: 
academic advising and academic uplift. 

Academic Advising 

For years junior colleges hav . been plagued by the question, "Who should do 
academic advising?" This report does not provide the answer to that question. 
Instead it i.Jicates that the question is still alive and the answer debatable 

in Illinois junior colleges. 

************* 

COLLEGE OF LAKE COINTY 

The College of Lake County uses all of Its professional staff members 
as academic advisors for students. The college believes that this practice is 
beneficial to both staff and students. The students receive helpful guidance 
and information from their advisors. The faculty n»ets students ^o are not in 
their classes; they also assist students with concerns which stretch beyond 
the classroom walls. Ultimately, both the faculty and the students begin to 
question stereotypes about each other. The result is an increased experience 
of each other's humanness. 

loio ^ County's academic advising system was organized In September, 

the same month tl.st the first students enrolled at the college. The 
system has remained essentially intact since that date. 

When a student applies to Lak? County, he indicates a general goal on 
the application form: a two-year degree, itec^, or transfer. Or the student 
may declare that he is undecided. During the sutu^^r before his freshman year, 
the student sees a counselor and prepares a tentative r.-^ll schedule of courses. 
If tae student declares a general goal in the summer, then the counselor assigns 
him to a faculty advisor. If the student is undecided, then he is assigned to 
a counselor or other student personnel staff member for academic advisement. 
In either case, the student needs advisor approval for his subsequent schedules. 
Reassignment can occur whenever a student becomes undecided about his goals 
changes his goals, or has problems with his present advisor. Reassignment is 
the responsibility of the counseling office. 
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An Advisement Committee oversees the general and in-service training 
policies of the program, but the Director of counseling conducts the actual 
In-service training. In the past, the in-service training has included pre- 
employment discussions by the Dean of Instruction, a handbook, and an Advising 
Day in Spring when taculty are freed from classes for training in advising. 
A similar Advising D-jy occurs in the Fall, but itF purpose is primarily the 
preregistration of students in courses. 

Lake County's student bervices staff seems to agree that more concrete 
job specifications and evaluations are needed for the program. When the 
advisor's duties are more clearly defined, the evaluation of the program 
will be easier. At present, the only evaluations are subj«»ctive or Inferred 
from other data. 

There are no plans for a major overhaul of Lake County's academic advising 
program. Instead, the college is developing minor improvements such as better 
Job descriptions for advisors and programming manuals for students. However, a 
few rumblings about the obligatory nature of advisement can be heard aiaong stu- 
dents and staff. If these should become louder, then future changes may occur 
in the program. 



PARKLAND COLLEGE 



Parkland College uses faculty advisors in order to give the student an 

opportunity to receivr academic advisement from experts in particular subject 

matter areas. This practice relieves the counselor for performing personal, 
social, and vocational counseling functions. 

The practice was initiated in the Fall of 1967. Reaction from faculty 
and staff indicates that the practice continues to improve every year. 

Each student is assigned to a faculty advisor according to the student's 
particular area of interest or major. Each student Is aU. assigned to a 
professional counselor who performs personal, social, and vocational counseling 
functions with the student. Each advisor carries a maximum load of 30 advisees 
for educational planning purposes. Each counselor is assigned 15 to 20 faculty 
advisors tor whom he conducts in-service workshops in the area of educational 
planning In academic advisement. Each counselor is also assigned 300 students 
for personal, social, and vocational counseling. 

Parkland feels that no major problems will inhibit the program's success- 
ful development in the future. 
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ROCK VALLEY COLLEGE 



Rc.k ValU'v's counselors use sophomore student advisors to ease the burden 
of schedule- planning for both the students and ihe counseling staff. The stu- 
dent advisors aru stjlocted by the Director of Counseling on the basis of their 
ability and desire to work with others. These students work during open time 
in their own schedules. 

The sophoTTiore advisors help other Rock Valley students with academic con- 
cerns, especially with the preparation of preliminary course schedules. After 
eacU preliminary schedult? is completed, it is submitted to the student's regu- 
lar counselor for final approval. Rock Valley counselors feel that this pro- 
cedure enables them to spend more meaningful time with their students. 



SP'OON RIVER COLLEGE 



River began a new system of selected faculty advising in Spring. 
1970. after many dissatisfying years of using all of the college's faculty on 
advising days. The new system worked well, but budget stringencies threatened 
its existence in the Spring of 1971. As an emergency response » the college's 
faculty advisors gave up their extra pay so that the program could be saved. 

In the Spring of 1970. the student personnel staff selected the sixteen 
faculty members for their ibillty to relate with students. These faculty were 
asked to become academic advisors of students for an extra compensation of $200 
per semester. All sixteen agreed. 

The new advisors a^anged complete time and course schedules with their 
students. Previously, advisors arranged only course schedules with students. 
The new system made registration much easier for Spoon River students who did 
not need to add or drop courses. As a result, both faculty and students 
praised the program. 

With no funding in sight, this academic advising system may not be able 
to continue at Spoon River.- The Dean of Students has a new plan, which re- 
quires the employment of another counselor, but no extra compensation to 
advisors. At this writing, the new plan has not been submitted to Spoon 
River s Board of Trustees. 



ACADEMIC UPLIFT SERVICES 



These practices are tied together only by the common desire of their orig- 
inators to help students In real or potential academic trouble. Otherwise, 
the practices represent a gamut of diverse activities to provide such help. 



THORNTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Thornton Conmiunity College offers group counseling in academic achieve- 
ment seminars for dismissed students. The students are permitted to reenter 
Thornton if they participate in these groups. The seminars assist students' 
personal appraisals. They help students to resolve conflicts In the group, 
to see and accept life responsibilities and to make better decisions. In 
addition » the students use "objective" ap^^raisal devices In order to Increase 
their self -understanding. 

« 

In 1968, the seminars received funding from Title HI and were established 
as part of Thornton's General Studies Program. Today, groups of 15 students 
meet once a week in two-hour sessions for the duration of a semester. These 
students must attend the seminars or else they risk suspension from Thornton. 
At each seminar,. the students select goals for the week; they declare their 
methods for achieving the goals; and they evaluate their attainment of the 
previous week's goals. After four weeks, the students add personal reasons 
for goal selection, fhese tasks require only a few minutes' time at each 
seminar. The remainder of the seminar time is spent in human development dis- 
cussion. The discussion's theoretical base is Glasser's Reality Theraov . 

Over 200 students have participated in the Thornton seminars. In the Fall 
of 1970, over half of the participants earned a C average at Thornton. Yet, 
the program Is diminishing in size despite its success. A lack of support and 
a change of counselor duties to academic advising seem to Indicate the eventual 
curtailment of the program. 
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'ANVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 



^ purposes of Danville's Shared Journey Program are to help high 

school low achievers to improve their academic performance and to gain move 

positive self-concepts while at Danville Junior College. More specificaJiv 
the program attempts to help these students to: 

Learn sel f-mot ivat ion 

Identify and use areas of personal strength 
Become more aware of their personal values 
Learn to resolve conflicts, and 

Become more aware of personal goals and integrate their strengths and 
values with these goals 

Danville's Coordinator of Special Projects initiated the Shared Journey 

ilTf"^ Z T '^^^ °f Danville's incom- 

ing freshmen for potential membership in the Shared Journey. Her criteria were- 
poor high school peiformancc; lack of any, or an unrealistic, academic or ca- * 
reer choice; and an indication of average or better academic ability. 

One hundred freshmen were interviewed for participation in the Shared 
Journey project. From this group, twenty-four students were selected on the 
basis of their lack of confidence, willingness to try, and general interest in 

of hpflJL'^^ the Fall semester. 1970, the project focused upon the establishment 
of helping relationships among and for the Shared Jourhey students. Encounter 
groups were begun to assist the development of relationships among the project 
students. In these groups, the coordinator discovered that the projact stu- 
dents needed encouragement to study as well as assistance in subject areas 

t P^^S^^^ ^^^'^^ tutors encouraged as much 

as taught the Shared Journey students. 

The key to Shared Journey's future success or failure may be in its ability 
to overcome self-concept and consequent academic -mot ivat ion problems of its 
students. If the key to success can be found within the present structure, then 
Shared TTourney will probably undergo few changes In the future 



See also: McHcnry County, in Human Potential Group 



Academic Uplift is not solely a student personnel activity. The follow- 
ing four reports Indicate cooperative efforts between student personnel and 
other campus groups to help students in academic trouble. 

The next three reports show the potentialities of cooperation between 
student personnel, faculty and administration. The final report describes a 
cooperative effort between student personnel and students In good academic 
standing. 



KENNEDY-KING COLLEGE 



Kennedy-King's contribution to this section Is a Team Teaching- Supportive 
Service Program, which was Initiated by the Counseling Department through a 
funding request to HEW and Model Cities. The program came Into existence In 
February, 1971. It Involves students participating In both the regular and 
mlnl-campuses of Kennedy-King. 

The purpose of the program Is to provide support and skills services to 
poorly prepared students Instead of remediation services. The program's 
counselors and Instructors select the student participants*. The program mixes 
classroom Instruction and counseling to meet the special needs of these stu- 
dents. It provides training concepts for educating poorly prepared college 
students by; developing new curriculum approaches, training more counselors 
to deal with these students, and, placing less emphasis on remediation and 
more emphasis on support and skills services. 

The program Involves a complex of services. Skills Workshops, Film Work- 
shops, Creative Writing Workshops, and Discussion Sessions, which are provided 
In conjunction with two classes in Social Science 102. Counseling Is an Inte- 
gral part of the program's total mix. Seventy students are now Involved In 
this . . bridge between the mlnl-campus and the regular campus." 

The program Is very new, but most students, staff, and administrators seem 
highly excited about the possibilities. The major problems appear to be: sched- 
uling, which Involves adjustment to the time periods of the college, staff, in- 
structors have a full teaching load beside the program; and counselors, the 
program causes constant Interruptions In counselors' normal schedules. 

In the future, the college anticipates expanding the program to Include 
more courses over a more extensive time period, one year Instead of only one 
semester. In tiddltlon. Kennedy-King College will seek to renew the grant for 
the program. 
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BLACK HAWK COLLEGE 

Black Hdwk College hah « vaiiahU' L^ntry, variable exit English 103 course 
The course . purposes are: cu nivv sludents dropping a course in any area, a 
chance to transfer at any time (saving time, credit and money) into a basic 
learning skills course* and to offer autotutorial instruction to students in 
various areas of basic learning skills. 

The practice scarted in Sepfember < 1970, as a result of one student's 
problem which he brought lo liie Dean of Students. He was not doing well in 
biology but hated to drop the course because of the loss of credit— his educa- 
tional future was on a tight schedule. The Dean of Students (having recently 
discussed the establishment of English 103 TBA with the Center Director) sug- 
gested this alternative to the student. He accepted it and the Dean of Students 
changed the student's records, overcoming record-keeping and traditional atti- 
tude obstacles. The ;....fSh ot this student and the opportunity for other stu- 
dents led the scudv-nt p. i swnncl sLcilf to adopt this as a regular practice. 

Whenever a sLudent plans Lo drop a course in any area, he is offered the 
alternative, either hy hit* instructor or member of the Student Personnel staff 
of transferring into English lOJ TBA. _ No new tuition fees are required in the 
transfer. The student can start his work at the Reading Skills Center at any 
time, working at his convenience. Course credit is registered for English 103 
TBA when he completes the work. 

English 103 TBA is a t wo-credit, course which requires 32 hours of self- 
directed work in the Center. Another 32 hours is expected of the stUdent in 
outside work. The 32 hours in the Center can be divided in any proportion 
among four skills areas: reading, spelling, vocabulary, and study skills. 
Diagnostic tests are available in each of the four areas to help the student 
decide which ai^ea or areas he should concentrate on. As the student decides, 
he may work on a single area or as many as four. The decision is discussed 
with the Center director and contract is signed for the work chosen." The course 
design IS the McGraw-Hill Basic Skills System (MHBSS) . 

During the course, the student works at his own convenience. The Center 
is open and staffed 61 hours a week. It is possible that the director never 
sees the student after the signing of the study contract, but extensive com- 
munications are carried on in writing between the director and student. The 
student signs a log sheet indicating hours spent, tasks accomplished, and prob- 
lems or questions. Other staff members and paraprof essionals in the Center 
answer questions and help the student find materials. When the student com'- 
pletes his contract, credit is registered and a grade is assigned in accordance 
with the contract objectives. 

Both the Dean of Students and the Director indicate that the major prob- 
leiB .is the uncertainty about the program's administrative base. That is, some 
of the present financial and institutional support comes from both the Dean 
of Students and the Deah of Instruction. The course itself is cleanly instruc- 
tional, but the practice of recruiting withdrawers from other courses clearly 
under the direction of the Dean of Students. Serving two masters ca»sps the 
director, as well as the masters, a degree of uncertainty about the future 
development of the program. 
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OLNEY CENTRAL COLLEGE 



The probation polity of Oiney Conrral College is designed to uplift stu- 
dents through the elimination of the possibility of suspension or dismissal 
of students for academic reasons. The designers believe that an indeterminate 
tenure of students keeps students in school long enough to enable them to make 
more accurate career choices. It al so -prteVents conrlicts with tax-paying par- 
ents whose sons and daughters might otherwise have unsatisfyingly short ca- 
reers at Olney. 

Other useful objectives havu emerged from the practice of the program. 
Students are encouraged to consult a counselor when they are having academic 
difficulties. If some students need to shift from transfer programs to tech- 
nical programs, they don't have to suffer the trauma of public failure before 
they make their decision. 

In the Fall of 1969, an administrative action did away with suspension 
and dropping as possible responses to student failure to maintain minimum ^rade 
point averages. A questionnaire fiad been circulated among both faculty and 
students, and a majority of both groups disapproved the termination of these 
traditional "academic standards." The admirffstration took its action in spite 
of faculty and student opinion. 

In the opinion of che Director of Student Personnel Services, the faculty 
tends to grade "hard"- -probably too hard when one considers the background of 
the students As a result, each quarter prior to 1969, the Academic Standings 
Committee would suspend 60 to 70 students. Thirty to 40 of these would appeal 
the suspension to the same committee. The time betwee"n quarters was too short 
for a careful adjudication of each case, so the committee simply allowed all 
appeals. Because its judgments became pro forma , the committee recommended 
that the system described below be adopted. 

Students who do not attain a grade point average ranging from 1.5 to 2.0 
in proportion to the number of cvedits attempted are placed on academic proba- 
tion for one quarter. The probation is continued until the student attains 
an acceptable grade point average. There is no limit to the number of quarter 
during which a student may be on probation The student must be off probation 
in order to obtain any of the several degrees offered. 

During the quarters in which a student is on probation, he receives spe- 
cial counseling. Immediately after a student is first placed on probation, 
he must see a counselor. He is not required to make a program change during 
this visit. He must visit the counselor again when he receives midterm grades 
in the quarter after his ininal probation. If the midterm grades indicate 
continuing difficulties, the counselor initiates a discussion of the appro- 
priateness of the student's choice of program. If the student is still doing 
poorly at the. end of rhe term, he is expected to make some program change, ei- 
ther enrollment in remedial courses or a new program choice. If the student 
changes his program, none of the failing grades he has received are included 
in the calculation of his grade point averag. ■. 

Two problems have emerged since this pciicy's implementation. First, the 
continuation of probation affords a draft ha. en for students for at least a 
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V't""' , Second, the program is a burdun on th*^ limited counseling staff. About 
20% of the student body (200 students) are on probation each quarter. 

Although both faculty and students objected when the proposal was first 
made, the students, in the opinion of the Dean of Student Personnel Services 
are no longer opposed. The faculty still have misgivings, especially when they 
are faced by students whom they have already failed in the course." The oppor- 
tunity to change programs, without the stigma of "dropout" or "flunkout" Is 
appreciated by students. 

There has been no formal evaluation. Olney Central expects to do a formal 
evaluation in the summer of 1971, since the probation policy will have then 
been m operation for two full academic years. The results of this evaluation 
will probably have some effect on the future of the policy. 



DANVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGt: 



nanviti! Tn! r and Cooperat Ive Experience, or PLACE, is available for 

DanyiUe Junior College students to learn to solve academic problems in spe- 
cific courses. Hopefully, the environment of the PUCE Is conducive to the 
students reinforcement of a desire to learn and an increase of their self- 
confidence . 

The PLACE emerged from the academic assistance part of Danville's Shared 
Journey program. The college's Coordinator of Special Projects felt that 
academic assistance should be available to more than Just a few Danville fresh- 
men. Therefore, in early March. 1971. she began to seek and train student 
academic assistants at Danville. Her search was aided by a campus service 
organization and the school newspaper. 

The .Coordinator of Special Projects received the names of possible stu- 
dent users of PLACE from faculty members. She then gave these names to PLACE 
assistants who were expected to contact the students and arrange regular sched- 
ules of meetings with them. Every two weeks, the assistants reported their 
students progress to the Coordinator. She filed the reports and sent copies 
to the referring instructor. ^ 

, Presently, -PLACE matches 38 student recipients with 25 student assistants 

and two faculty. Although most of the student recipients have been referred 
by faculty, the PLACE program is open to any student who asks for help. 

PLACE has encountered t^o problems since its inception. The fir8^ problem 
concerns the difficulty of matching student and student assistant time 'schedules. 
The second problem is related to the program's success; PLACE has expanded be- 
yond the coordinator's ability to closely oversee the program. Some students 
»«y not be receiving help and some reports are not being filed. Other than 
these two problems, the PLACE Is considered a success at Danville and should 
continue in the future. 
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Three othei Illinoia junior colleges indicate efforts to uplift students 
from potential academic difficulty. Spoon River allows students to withdraw 
without penalty from courses until the eleventh week of classes. A withdrawer 
from college receives all "w's" on his record. State Community College extends 
the "w" period up to the final exam. Students can receive "audit'' notations 
for a course any time before and after the fin.-^l exam. And Highland Community 
College attempts to increase individual counseling time with students on aca- 
demic probation t' — ugh counselor call-ins. 
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ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS 



There are. probably, some junior college staff members who stiU regard 
admissions and records as a paper-shuffling service of student personnel. 
However, the following reports indicate a definite emphasis on the humaniza- 
tion, as well as the increase of efficiency of these services. 



ADMISSIONS 



In admissions, the desire is not just to "get more bodies" but to trans- 
form these "bodies" into potentially successful studentis who know more usable 
information about the college before they enter. The method of transformation 
is improved high school articulation. 

The first report shows an effort to increase articulation in the college 
setting. The next two reports show college efforts in the high school setting. 
The final admissions report expands the high school articulation program to 
a community articulation concept. 

SOUTHEASlillN ILLINOIS COLLEGE 

u. u ^^"",1^^^' Southeastern Illinois College has had more than a traditional 
high school articulation conference. In an effort to get more meaningful feed- 
back about its operations, che college has built non- threatening student feed- 
back sessions into the annual conference. Southeastern feels that these sessions 
provide accurate student feedback for the benefit of the college and area high 
schools. ® 

The structure of the high school feedback session may be easy to duplicate. 
Oace a year the college holds its regular conference and includes a time for 
their present junior college students to meet with their former high school 
counselors and principals. College classes are dismissed so that all South- 
eastern students can participate in the program. 
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The uoi' .^e student-bigh scl^ool couttbtfior discussions tocus on the 
problems ot ;,^«denLi at av3uthea»t'.'i n , i!.t> high school counselors facilitate 
the feedback iiscus=iotis instead oi Soiuheastern staff members, because col- 
lege officials, believe that rheir st'ideais will be more honestly critical of 
the college with their totnu?i counselors. Alter the feedback sessions, the 
high sciiool coMnbfl«>r6 submit .^timoaries of positive and negative student crit* 
iclsms about .Southeastern to the .Studetu Personnel Office, The high school 
counselors' reports are :,ubjcccivn descriptions ot the perceptions of their 
former students 

Dialogues t^oi.i these tet-dha.k .sessions have had .soim- effect on both the 
continuation ami ii,itlati.on uf sev. ral Sou the a.-, tern programs. The curriculum 
has bet'n revised; t -e fman. ial aids program has been extended; a new vocational 
counselor haa heei added; a'ld rt g iscrat ton now take.*< less time. 

Suutneahtcrn i.its three ctanges in the program in future vears. The 
college- pla-iv t ,,. LK.- f... M i<.i-ii ionnaire morn coitiproV-ensive, add 
slightly more sir.i. . t to rhc icc.tbcick x.- scions, and bring prospet t ive stu- 
dents into t'f LtiLui ' tiialog^c. 



Moraine Valley t onmwMir.y i.oUeHc has or^aniiied a series of admissions 
center.s which attempt to identify higt school students or adults in local 
school areas who could benefit fr^^m attendance at Moraine Vallev. The centers 
augment Moraine's pre-colUge oonierence and adult . ollege information center 
as devices for assisting poce-uiai srudtut planiting of educational programs. 
The centers also improve Moraine's articulation with local high schools and 
determination oi program needs. 

Ihe centers are staffed bv high school counselors who are employed by 
Moraine Valley on a part-time basis. These counselors receive training frooi 
college student personnel workers on: the role of counselors in the program, 
ACT information, admissions prt»cedures, financial aid, summer orientation, 
college materials, and evaluation, Ihey receive information from Moraine 
Valley instructors on the nature of the various programs at the college. The 
total training program lasts tor two weeks. 

The centers were open from t^^ree to six hours per week during the Spring 
semester, 1971. Ihat semester was also the trial period for the program. 
Once each week, a Moraine Valley student personnel worker visited each informa- 
tion center to assist with the in-service training of the part-time counselors. 

The college believes that it is important to explain to the high school 
and community that the bigl- school ccnanselor is not shirking his primary 
duties through part-time work for Moraine Valley, Instead, he is helping the 
college to provide better service to the people of the community as well as 
helping students at the high school. 

If evaluations of the trial program are favorable, then the admission 
centers will expand their efforts. Preliminary reports seem to indicate that 
centers are an effective way to intrraiie the college'?, visibility within the 
community. ' 
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LINCOLN LAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Lincoln Land Community CoUegtj's roving counselor program is designed to 
improve communication between Lincoln Land and high school students, especial- 
ly poor and/or non-white high school students. 

In early 1971, the State Office of Human Resources designated Springfield 
as a target comrmnity for its efforts. The Office urged Lincoln Land Community 
College to increase its efforts to assist the poor and/or non-white people in 

^nf* counselor program was one of Lincoln Land's responses to 

the Office. ^ 

ut*^"^*' ? week, roving counselors make morning visits to Springfield's three 
public high schools. The counselors provide information about college to all 
interested high school students but, primarily, they attempt to identify and 
encourage Lincoln Land attJendance by poor and/or non-white high school students 
The weekly vlsitt* are Intended to Improve the students' identification with 
botn Lincoln Land and the particular roving counselor. Thus, college entry and 
adjustment Is facilitated. Roving counselors visit other Spriugfield high 
schools also, but on a more sporadic basis due to staff limitations and fewer 
numbers of these particular potential students. 

There seem to be few problems with the roving counselor program. The high 
schools havfe welcomed the Lincoln Land counselors and Lincoln Land staff seem 
pleased with the program. Funds are limited somewhat and the Dean of Student 
Personnel Services has requested assistance from the Office of Human Resources. 
If funds and more staff are acquired, Lincoln Land will expand the roving coun- 
selor program. No other major or minor changes are anticipated for the program. 

Lincoln Und varies this technique of articulation somewhat as it 
attempts to, increase its visibility in the poveiLty-^ricken areas of the 
Springfield community. 



LINCOLN LAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Lincoln I^nd Community College's community articulation services have 
the short-range objective of increased college attendance by poor and/or 
non-white members of the Springfield community. The long-range goals are: 
increased and improved en^loyment and better lives for these people. In 
January, 1971, the State Office uf Human Resources asked Lincoln Land to 
increase its efforts to attract poor and/or non-white students from the 
local community. During the next two months, college staff members met with 
interested groups to plan and select sites for these articulation services. 
In March, the services were initiated. 

Now academically successful Lincoln Land students cake information about 
their college to a high school, a recreation center and other locations in 
their home neighborhoods, the poor and/or non-white areas of Springfield 
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These students hav^ invn c^ost-i Instearf of statf metnbers tor their P^»ten- 
tlal ahiUcy lo c i^nmiunu att* •vith focal iesid**ut&i. iKir inj< thetr twite 
weekly visits, thest* stiiiii»nt> eiu outage non-mud«*nts to Identity with 
Cheuit dh* modelb, and wUm iht-ir ^ ollegfs ^ possible place of attendance. 

Lincoln Land's only pruhiem with tne«e articulation services may be 
their popularity with ttie communlLy. Expansion Is needed and planned. At 
present, funds for the servues are being requested from the State Office 
of Human Resources. Other than nKpan^ion, no changes are anticipated in the 
near future. 



Other Illinois pnuor vijllcges hdve madt' subntanLlal efforts to improve 
articulation with hKal high s,.bools. Five ol t:^>ese colleges are Parkland, 
Rend Lake, Rock VuiU- , !M»w U 4r»i {,a\l Sandburg. Hit- latter two colleges 
register stude^nt.-, tor ^oiU-gc- i In.^^es Jirfwilv at Lhe high 5>chooU 

'n»e reports ot tit'Si' vullcge^? j<t-vm to dupllcatt- bomewhat the ptei-eding 
reports • ihe inccit*si.t.\i tfrf^iei is .irge^f Li) i.»jtUdi't thece iolUges tor fur- 
ther Inf onnat liiii about rigl f>UN»i>! artUMlation acipeccs of admissions 
practices. 



REGISTRATION 

Student registration in tiiuisef^ is usually a funcLiun of admissions 
and records. Ihe tul lowing two report h indicate Junior college attempts 
to increase the ease and meaning of student involvement in registration. 



ILLiNOfS TENTRAL COLLEGE 



The purpose of this practice is to improve and expedite registration 
procedures for students on campus and m the community. The practice was 
initiated in the Spring ol 197K The school had experimented with the 
program on a lesser basis previoiisly and ielt that it should expand the 
program to all Hlinois Central rftJdents in the Spring semester. 

interested students phone ttte college to request classes. Actual 
class registration may be aciumpHsbed ov^.r th*» phone. Students on Jie 
campus have an alternativt? ot" registering by telephc>ne or by following the 
standard procedure at cnnplctlng tegtstration with the Registrar's Office-. 

Ihere have been some administrative difficulties m adjusting to the 
new system I'he novt ttv- ot the system may mean that other problems will 
emerge later, but ff»# !hiKiMf>SH Oifice and Assistant Oean of Students Office 
are optimistic about, the ccwuii^ied growth of the program. They feel that 
all of niinoih Ccnttaf's regt >lrat it>M mdv be completed by telephc*ne someday 
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Ki^KAKEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



The purpose of this practice is to give the student an opportunity to be 
involved in building the master so.edule for Kankakee Conanunity College The 
student has the opportunity to determine course offerings and hours of avail- 
ability. 

This practice was initiated on an experimental basis in the Fail of 1970 
Due to the success of the Fail program, the practice was implemented on a full- 
time basis in the Spring of 1971. 

J? '"''^-^P'"^^ students on the campus were given course request forms. At 
this time they were given the opportunity to indicate the courses they desired 
and the hours desired for these courses. The course request form was then re- 
turned to the registration office, which printed a master schedule from the stu- 
dent request forms. Basically, there had to be ten students for a class before 
it was offered Consequently, all students did not get every class they desired 
However, possiblv 907. of course and hour requests were fulfilled. ^esirea 

Evening students in particular have been very enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram; It has increased the availaWlity of evening classes. Every indication 
is that this program has been responsible for the increat,e in hours and en- 
rollment for the college dtiring the Spring semester of 1971. 

Future plans arc to expand the program and to seek more community involve- 
ment in implementing the program. It is anticipated that this will again in- 
crease adult participation in the college. 

Highland Community College has duplicated Illinois Central's "dial-a- 
class" registration procedure. Therefore, that college's report Is not in- 
eluded here. 

Parkland College also has a pre-registratlon program which is somewhat 
similar to Kankakee's, but less extensive. Interested readers may wish to 
contact Parkland College about its program. 

See also Moraine Valley in "Orientation." 



RECCSIDS 

The following two college reports exemplify the potential of computers 
to fulfill the goals of traditional records services and to stimulate Inno- 
vations in these services. 
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sill 1AM RAiXK^, HARPKR COLLFCK 



W: 11 iam Raifu V H.^ip^M U^i^r has ilit» fc^fowin^, fairly ivpUal ob jec- 
ttves for Its ri^gi:?trar 

Keep accurdU' towi>rdsi wituft will assist in the assessment and 
development of t ho odu^. it ional program of the colIeRe 

Record and maintain a i^ompltte official a.aclemii record for 
each i ndi vf luual n i ^nr 

Develop a meaningful and integiaied record rfvstem d^. ev/ss^ible 
to appropr late p^M sonnel 

Establish amf impN^m-.^nt pi^iiLies involving record acct.sjsibil- 
ity whiwh served t h-. ^^ nu»M.-,tn ef siiuiiMit s and respc^is 
confident i .i! i ntoriiutr ion 

Period! wdP. ir^f.,!". ^ .^^ ^ -^fnd^^fu a< w^'ll j,-. involved fao'iliv 
and the appritpnaie ni^h selu^o! of his aiadiinic achievement, 
standing, and pri^^r*•'^^ in fti) filling his u^mI 

Serve as a l } ear I n^h^^'isc Uti d.ita rt >;arding sttidcMU t nroll- 
mcnc, trends and pr o t i oi>s , .is well as oL!ier data noii's- 
sary lo the administration of tlie colle^^e 

Serve as the i^tfiiial ri'j>r< sentat i ve of the college in t he 
evaluation of st ttti» indits relative to academU standing, 
requirements for Aiaduat i on . transfer of credit and the like 

Articulate with oth<'t ednwatiofMl i nsc i t tit ionr in order to 
facilitate an easy academic transition to and li^w William 
Rainey Harper College 

Coordinate in the deve 1 (»pnieni and administration of the 
master schedule and registration procedures 

But since 1967, William Rainev Harper College hah be<*n committed to the 
use of a comprehens^ivc data processing svstem to accomplish these objectives. 
Presently, an liiM Mi^del iO Computer is the center of this system. 

Student records was one of the fi r«i areas to hi developed in the com- 
puter svstem. A Student Ma.ster File of more than 800 student characteristics 
is stored on discs. The svstem includes on-line terminals in the registrar's 
office and tlie counseling officers which enable insiant retrieval of btudent 
information stored in t hr Student Master File. At the end of eaci^ semester, 
the computer generates a printed label which includes the semester scholastic 
record for each studint and hccomcvs a part of the official educational record 
maintained for each Ntudmi 

William Rainev Harper Ci^llcgv rc»pur t grad. to students twice uach se- 
mester: at midterm and at t iu* i nU of the scwstc-r. Mark sensi- grade sheets 
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are piovid.-J u, .-.uh ni^n.utut, wiio . in turn, reports the grades. An IBM 
1231 optical sw-aniu't iL^tu.-, tl-.c >>t ado ahoots and transfers the grade informa- 
tion onto A di'.c i:sinf; :i dat <i-nia i U-r form and the computer, grades are printed 
and mailed dirvrtlv ti- va^-'n .-.t.ud.MU . 

At t\w vnd ui v a. h st-nu sfoi-, dchiRnated feeder high schools receive a re- 
port ot courses atiompi.-d. grad. s oatned, O.P.A., and academic standing for 
each fonnt.r studi^'tu. 

Other inionnation ac umnULud lht ou^il t ho iusl- ot the computer includes: 

1. St.i'.'vtu giadL' loports 

2. Course ottciniKfc wivli «.MUullnicnt by section and division 

3. Studi.'nl prof lis- rcpmt.s 

4. ha^ult . tt:. ■. i i;iinii iU .1 
*). Pr»)bat ti 1 i -t s 

6. Diftqiidl i M cat i nil I i v,L!s 

7 . C!rad».- .•ainiiniar 1 1 .-j 



iifiLLKCF OF iXjPAGK 



n,D^ f computerised vocational Information system, the College 

ot DuPage has developed a student record exploration script to provide stu- 
dents with direct access to their own educational records. A student may 
elect to see any portion of his record or review it totally. At least one 
frame of explanation precedes each portion of the record display. Students 
may inspect tneir identifying data, scholastic status histories, probation 
conditions, and stmimaties of college level credits attempted and earned 
They may review their cransvripts of courses and credits and grades earned 
at or accepted by ( olh^ge of DuFage in chronological order or by broad study 
area, mere rating scales, have been employed for coordinated jots experience 
and other special studies, students may see these statements. Sr. dents may 
receive a detailed interpretation of tes.s they have taken by comparing per- 
formances to detected national and io..*! norm groups for various occupa- 
tional and transfer curricula. Scores are depicted as probable error bands 
and remain stationary on the screen as the average range bands for the norm 
groups move back and forth in relation co then. Forecasts for performance 
.n various broad study areas are given in terms of probability In ten of 
earning average, above, or below average grades. The student reviewing his 
test results i^ quizzed by the computer to tust his understanding of the 
graphic Interpretations. The script pointedly cautions against misinter- 
pretation and stresses the value tests may have for expanding students' 
educational and career horizon*,. 
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Extensions of the Community College Script are course-planning 
scripts which enable sfidents to self-plan transfer or occupational 
programs ot study. When more o£ the program is completed, students will 
be able to integrate information about conmiunity college programs to job 
categories of rhe vocational exploration script, local full-time job 
opportunities, and interest and forecast sections of the student record 
exploration script. Transfer-oriented students would also be able to 
see transfer college requirements translated into College of DuPage 
equivalents for ac least the popular institutions. 

Other colleges repotted innovations in records functions. Rock 

Valley College stated that student records were microfilmed for Increased 

counselor access. Additional computerization of records was reported by 

Kennedy-King, Illinois Central and Prairie State. Kennedy-King attempted 

to print-out statistical "bistortes" of all students. However, none of 

these colleges seemed to have attained the computer sophistication of 

William Rainey Harper and College of DuPage. Therefore, their efforts 



are not reported in detail here 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATION 



At least three Illinois junior colleges have initiated a new 
approach to college organization. The approach is often called the 
"cluster concept ' and the following reports shed light on different 
aspects of that concept. The first report concentrates on one col- 
lege's administrative organization; the second, on student personnel 
service's involvement in a cluster organization; and the last, on the 
physical organization of one college's clusters. 

COLLEGE OF Du?AGE 

10-7, ^°i^®8e of Dupage's cluster model was Implemented in the Fall term. 
1971, after more than a year of joint planning by students, faculty and 
adminis.:ration. The College of DuPage reorganized itself into several 
small colleges and several central learning units (Developmental Learning 

^^f pin' '^r?a5f Learning Laboratory and Uaming Resource Center). 
In the Fall of 1971, five colleges had 35 to 40 faculty (including admin- 
istrators and counselors) and 800-1200 students (FTE). Differences between 
colleges are not due to specialization in academic disciplines or broad 
occupational fields but Instead, to unique approaches to Individualizing, 
personalizing and improving the learning process. Counselors reside within 
clusters and report to the small college administrator (Provost). Hope- 
fully, the small colleges will evolve as human development teams with 
counselors facilitating that direction and process. Each cluster team 
reaches into the college community to serve geographic segments of the 
district. Each college also maintains its own Identity on the single 
central campus. 

An All College Council is the major vehicle of campus governance. The 
Council reports directly to the president. Each council Is elected. The 
Council contains faculty, students and classified personnel. Almost all 
working committees represent both faculty and students. Although there was 
an original provision for a faculty senate and a student senate, It Is 
expected these two units will atrophy Into small welfare councils for each 
of the groups concerned. Parts of that expectation have been fulfilled 
already. The student senate has disbanded and the faculty senate has voted 
to revise Us constitution to allow for some of the sweeping changes In the 
all college government. As of yet. It Is too early to predict problems or 
future developments. 

Some College of DuPage functions are administrated centrally, not 
through the clusters. For these functions, the college continues to use a 
multi-celled presidency concept. The alms of the multi-celled presidency 



practice? has been to develop and maintain a more effective process of 
decision making and internal communications. The practice was conceived 
and developed several years ago by the president and his immediate staff. 
Briefly, the practice implies a iMthod of making decisions within the 
organizational structure laterally as well as vertically. A cell of the 
college orgaTiizational hierarchy, (e.g., Dean of Faculty) may evaluate a 
set of conditions and arrive at a decision. He has no greater respon- 
sibility to the whole college than co communicate that decision. Implied 
within the plan Is a close working relationship, allowing cooperative 
analysis and counsel, between various cells of the presidency. The prac- 
tice has met with considerable enthusiasm by the administration of the 
college and has aided a decentralized method of college governance. 



OAKTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Oakton Conrnrunity College has involved its student personnel services 
in the "cluster organization of the college. The purpose of this involve- 
ment are: 

Better facilitate the student *s use of his potential 

Enable student development facilitators to act as liaison 
personnel between teaching faculty and students in each 
cluster 

Maintain and actualize the student development philosophy at 
the heart of each cluster 

In January, 1971, the cluster concept was proposed to faculty by the 
Administrative Council. During that same month, the Council recommended 
three faculty cluster leaders to the board. For the remainder of 1970-71, 
cluster chairmen worked closely with their faculty members in the develop- 
irent of a cluster style of student development. 

ft 

In the Fall of 1971, the faculty leaders assumed full duties, including 
those of faculty evaluation for promotion and salary incren^nts. Also in the 
Fall of 1971, two student development facilitators were assigned to each of 
the three faculty clusters. These facilitators became involved with student 
development and faculty in-service training within the clusters. 

Clusters are organized according to how people teach instead of what 
they teach. Similarly, students are assigned to clusters according to the 
ways in which they learn Instead of what they expect to learn at Oak'jon. 
The admissions office assigns students initially to a cluster. However, a 
counseling interview secures or changes the student assigmnent. Usually a 
student Is assigned to work with a facilitator in his own cluster. Different 
arrangements can be made, however. 

In addition to his cluster responsibilities, each student development 
facilitator has a service strength, Fuch as institutional research or voca- 
tional guidance. The facilitator establishes a program which makes this 
strength available to the total college. Also, he provides in-service train- 
ing so that his student development colleagues can become adjuncts of his 
program. 
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tors ^r. !t "'^ student development faciUta- 

tors are ellKibie tor Jt.ti.. whun ate uniquely related to their clusteis 

For eKa..ple . sc.cUm .j.vel.H„^nt facilitator now serves as the appointed 
faculty leadvi oi t i- cio9tt-f »PF"*."tca 

Most uakton seal £ a.M,ib. t s .peak rosily ot the college's future. But 
Oakton s stud..nc Handbook .tates ihat che college "believes in substance not 

conrrpi^r^rui "^'^^'-^^r; ^^^^^^^'^ -i-'probie^^irt^^t^thr:?: 

concept 1^ still .--entialiv, unciied. To make the program successful the 
student personnel .tatt fee is that it nP...st communicate the learning environ^ 

"e f e'-do^ '''''''' '^^^'^'^"^^ -«'=^«« ^^i^s about 

facilirr^. f lent at ion ot cluster concept, and student development 
the stuci'uL '"^ J^aicuity in communicating the concept to 

At pi.^s«,n no ,-va(uatlon has been done concemlng the cluster conceot 
.^V'' ^"«<»r^ development laaiiLator will develop LaluatiL studies 

f.. il" ^^'^ Ucilitatots plan to develop faculty, student and 

faculty -studeMt j-roup. within . l.sters which will help actualize the prised 
cluster eav^ronr^nt. Also in the future, the faculty of each cluster wJlJ 
have control nt th. faring nf student development facilitators for !ts duster 
with tne arivic. of the full coUeg. student development sta^f ' 

M{)KAiN!: VALUY !:UMMIIMITY COLU'GE 

Three collv^t- c^-u.-ts -ippoi t Moraine Valley Community College's attemot 

nd vL II '"'I?'"" ^"^'^^^^^ ^ ^^-P «^ people'ra?her'thL . 
individuals or sa^ll groups separated by organisational structure. Job assi«n- 

Tnd :h:ri!;'^j^^^ -t"^'^'"". ^^"^^^ ^^^-^^^^ r:;oiniti:n 

?r ^ ? ^ expertise with other members of the college 

ir^Ln'-. t''' ^-'^^^ P^-^^ig- are broken down when communication 

is enhanced by the centers The availability of the group helps each JndivLal 
to ucceed at Morain. Valley Ihe cooperation of the'individuals helps the 
college to actdtn its institutional goals. 

Each oi the ihrcL Lfo^.toads (enters has a student lounge, faculty work 
area studv area .nd .rud.nt per.oune-I area„ But no area is separated by 
doors from anv other l.scead, each area is basically defined by the efforts 

maintainra l':" . ' '''' ^^"^^^ ^PP-- visually open and 

maintains a tlijidii v of i-ini^tion. 



Of course, individuals have tights to their own "territory" within each 
center, and these right, are r. .peered by others within the center The basic 
dif arence is that these rights are related more to duties of the moment than 
to long-standing concepts of "pr of e-iionalism/' And as a result, "prSes- 

H^Zll van n '^-•^^|;-^ — to each other. This acc^ss'Ixtends to 

Moraine Vailev s president. .;hose ofti.e is wuhin a Crossroads Center. 

.«n..!!r' f c^H.ge'. tmplovef. are enthaeiastic about the Crossroads 
dZlT.'^ rtT P^'^^^'- isolation, however. At this time, it seems very 

doubtful that the i.ola.ioMi.ts will prevail at Motame Valley. Instead the 
college plan, to add more ..nter. as it expands in the coming years 



COMMUIJITY SERVICES 



Harlacher has said Chat "there is reason to believe that the next great 
thrust of community college development will be in the direction of community 
services."^ 

If Harlacher is correct, Illinois junior colleges are taking steps already 
to become part of that thrust. Student personnel is involved in several inno- 
vative programs which extend to special groups and to the community as a whold. 

MALCOLM X 

Malcolm X College's St. Charles program attempts to break the cycle of 
return of Black youth to penal institutions. The program seeks to improve 
the lot and expand the personal goals of presently incarcerated youth. 

In 1971, the St. Charles program was initiated after joint consultation 
between the college and the state's Department of Corrections. The college 
began to provide Individual counseling and basic and innovative educational 
experiences for boys in the St. Charles State School. Hopefully, these 
experiences would continue after the boys left the school. 

The recentmss of the program makes evaluation of support, problems 
and success impossible. However, Malcolm X is already considering the 
possible expansion of the program to other institutions. 



ISarTacher, "New Directions in Community Services," Juni or CoUeee Journal 
Vol. 38. No. 6, p. 12. ^ 
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MALCOLM X COLLEGE 



Malcolm X College has also initiated a NeighborHood Youth Corps. The 
purpose of this corps is to support the attempts of impoverished individuals 
to continue their education. vi.«u«i.» 

M«v -^f ""JoTrj ^""Z ^ ^^^^ * rejected. Yet. on 

May 31, 1971 funds were received for the establishaent of thb NYC II program. 

nl^^.r^ V P^^Sram attempts to improve the lot of out-of-school , unem- 

Jifand^innoviriv S^^^f P«y^ counseling, employraint train- 
ing and innovative educational experiences for these youth. In addition, the 
program enroUees are exposed to the Malcolm X campus, where they receive col- 
lege credit for their experiences as well as individual counseling and tutor- 

^o?;..^''^K '5? enroilees continue their education in Malcolm X or anothe 

college when they finish the NYC II program. 

Malcolm X students, faculty and administrators seem excited about the pro 
gram's possibl Itles. but it, is still too fearly for any concrete ev^Juation 
of the program's success or failure. 



KENNEDY-KING COLLEGE 



Mv. !^?!^?^'^^?^ College's Community Board was established to develop crea- 

It orJainareTfr^ T ^"^^'^ mini-campus. and conmmni?" 

It originated from a proposal submitted to the Model Cities Program bv the 
faculty at Kennedy-King College-initiated April. 1970. Acco^Kv member- 
Ind^h! '^^^'^^^^^^ "'^^l Cities target ar^as of Engle^od, WoidT^^? 

and the near South Side. The board consists of faculty (4> and iomm^nUr 
members representing the various Model Cities target areas (4)? ^^^^^^^ 

The mini-campus is located away from the main campus of Kennedv-Kinc 
College within the Model Cities target area. It is go^e?ned S^e C^^ 
munity Board which can "assume all powers deemed necf™' The La^ can 
gr^nt funds'* curriculum, and determine the distribu^?^ If 

Faculty and administrators seem to have some misgivings about the board's 
S^deTcitL:' ^^"''^"^ ^^^"^ "--^ the g^an^ fro^ 

Yet ^e toarrinLSs ^.TT''^'^ ^''V ^'"^^^^^^^ HEW and Model Cities. 
ltl*Jr,i . ! u i«"ease the amount of community involvement in 

the mini-campus and hopes to expand into the main campus of Kennedy-King 
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WAiiASK VAJXEY COLLKGii 



Wdhash VdU. s (ollcgt.' has esLdbiished a tommunicv- student coiranitti'i- j n 
orUcr Lo: promotu a cooperative relationship between the student body ai... 
the community; svlvj problems before they grow to crisis proportions; and 
scotch runiocii whii.h arise either In the student community or in the conmunity 
at large. 

In 19 70, students felt that the local police were being overzealous in 
their application of traffic regulations to student drivers. The Chief of 
Polite was Invited by the Student Senate to respond to these student charges. 
He briught specific evidence to refute the contentions. He also suggested that 
the complaint could never have attained its unwarranted currency if there had 
been an available a^4enue of communication between officials of the cotranunity 
and studentb. He proposed the scheme described below. 

A rcpresjcntat ive group meets informally and irregularly. Any member of 
the group can ask for a meeting which is then organized by the present chair- 
man, the Chief of Police, The group is composed of two student senators chosen 
bv the Stjident Senate; two businessmen volunteers; one administrator chosen 
by the Dfirector of Student Personnel Services; and one city official. The 
lattet acta with the knowledge and approval of the Mayor. The chief function 
of tiie committee has been to raise questions and to assemble information to 
answer them. 

* 

The Committee has* been successful in a kind of group ombudsman role, but 
its, current visibility is too low to allow it to be a useful channel of com- 
munication for a wide range of interests or people in either community. There 
has been no formal evaluation, ncr is there likely to be one. Members of the 
committee have enjoyed the experience and the contacts. 

The committee will continue indefinitely with the present form and func- 
tions. There are no plans to formalize or expand. 



SfAlE COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF EAST ST. LOUIS 



In order to facilitate active involvement in the development of a new 
East St. Louis community. State Community College of East St. Louis has 
developed student activities which extend beyond the traditional college 
boundaries . 

For example, during the last election. State's faculty and students were 
involved in the election of a new mayor over the choice of the local party 
machine. Ih? college's students had a mock election and then invited the 
local candidates to speak at the college. Both activities were presumably 
important to the tv-al candidates, since 74% of State Community College's 
students are over 21. After the mock election and speeches, the cotranunity 
college students worked for their candidates iri the community. The students 
served also as poll watchers, to prevent voting irregularities in the community. 

The election is one example of tt many-faceted program of community in- 
volvementin the college's activities. The college's facilities are open 
to local residents whenever possible. 
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LINCOLN TRAIL COLLEGE 



Lincoln Trail College's Community Resource Program is designed to pro- 
vide a clearinghouse of ineormation about connnunlty people with particular 
expertise who are available for individual consultation, group sessions, formal 
addresses, classes, etc. Such a clearinghouse serves the following -purposes: 

1. Provides a cultural resource for. a 'small, isolated conmunlty 

2. Provides a resource for student organizations 

3. Provides an opportunity for students and faculty to be re- 
sources for the community 

4. Creates a service image for the college in the copjmunity 

5. Encourages faculty to use the community resources ta their 
class activities 

6. Encourages unallled COTmHinittes to join District #529 

The Dean of Student Personnel Services has desigried a fori to collect 
the necessary information. He has obtained a list of civic organl«atlons from 
tne Chamber of Commerce and sent letters with forms to all of the clubs and 
to faculty and student organisations. He plans to assenble the responses in- 
to a printed booklet which will be distributed to people at the college, civic 
groups, chambers of commerce, industries, the conmiunication media and others. 
The college doesn't plan to make booking arrangements between the participants 
and interested groups. 

The program has not yet actually functioned. A reassuring Idttial response 
nas secured the names of forty-one volunteer speakers on thirty dIffereAt 
topics. 

The program will be attempted for at least one year. Continuation will 
depend on community reactions. 



See also Lincoln Und in Admissions and Records. 
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COUNSELING 



Although many of the activities in this report involve counseling ser* 
vices, the following accounts seem more categorisable as part of counseling 
Innovations than as part of other activities. 

This section begins with Kishwaukee*s pre-servlce evaluation and in-ser- 
vice training of counselors. 



KISHWAUKEE COLLEGE 



Kishwaukee College's counseling staff has designed a new hiring proce- 
dure* The procedure enables the present counselors to spend considerable 
time with an applicant and, also, to observe the applicant as a counselor 
with students. Of course » the procedure*^ objective is to reveal the best 
counselor from among the candidates for the position. 

The new procedure is the result of staff consensus after a counseling 
position became open in 1970-71^ In the new plan, the credentials of all 
applicants are screened for the most promising candidates. Those candidates 
are then Invited to the Kishwaukee campus. 

Two applicants vi.sic the canq>us on the same day. They follow the 
schedule below: 



8:30-9:30 The counseling staff interviews both applicants. 

9:30-1:00 Both applicants are free to visit the canpus as they 
wish. Hopefully, they will meet students and staff. 

1:00-2:30 Each applicant interviews a student. Two present staff 
members are available as resources during the interview. 
They act also as observers of the applicant. 

2:30- ? The ccmnseling staff reviews the day with the applicant. 

After the applicants leave, the counseling staff dis- 
cusses the strengths and weaknesses of each. Then the 
staff rates and recommends an applicant for the vacant 
position. 



The Kishwaukee staff seems vary satisfied with this hiring procedure. 
The only plan for the future is possible expansion to other departments at 
the college. 
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KISUWAUK£E COLLEGE 

U«d.r!Mr"i;?n^°^^!^*^ f^^^ established aa in-service program to develop 
leadership skills and to evaluate counseling personnel for the purpose of im- 
proving performance. *^ 

This is a four-day program which is designed to help staff members per- 
form better as counselors. The following items are covered in the session: 

1. Lead two actual meptings 

2. Conduct an actual evaluation interview ' 

3. Define problems which are relevant for meetings 

4. State the objectives for the meeting 

5. Involve most or all of the meeting participants in the dis- 
cussion and the action which follows the meeting 

6. Participants learn how to: 

a. Capiltalize on the person's strengths, and 

b. Change areas for improv&nent by 

c. Developing specific courses of action with the help 
of the person being evaluated 

This whole program relates to Kishwaukee's counselor evaluation program 
(reported in the next section). f 

The program lasted for four days and was limited to 10 or II staff mem- 
oers. It was conducted between semesters. 

Hopefully, the entire counseling staff will become involved in this pro- 
gram and within a few years the whole college may be involved. 



A work program and a course for vocational students attempts to 
Increase student involvement with counseling services at two Illtnols 
junior colleges. 
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MALCOLM X COLLEGE 



This piogiam isj dt^signed to assist Malcolm X College students in making 
a suCCcssiul adju5*tment to college life. 

The Counseling Assistant Program began in the Fall of 1970 with 18 stu* 
dents, Maltolm X siaff members had discovered that many students had little 
to do Therefore, they decided to invoWe these students in meaningful work, 
as counsel inn assistants. 

Today, the Counseling Assistant Program has trained 85 to 90 selected 
studiMits. Tile training program has consisted of two weeks of familiarization 
with the college, counseling duties and faculty. After training, the coun- 
seling assistants receive an assignment of students and they assist a full- 
time college counselor and a faculty advisor. The assistants receive an hourl 
wage oi $2 '>U ianM uork-study funds. 

the pio.i;tani'j> major problems have been a lack of faculty support and ex* 
tesHive abseiues hv the assistants' counseUes- There is general support of 
the program by .students and administrators, however, and the Counseling Assis- 
tant Program may bo expanded into local high schools in the future* 



WAUBONSEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Psychology 150 is a required etnployn^nt orientation course for Waubonsee 
Community College's occupational students. The course has two major objec-* 
tives: help students explore essential job and career inforraattoHt and 
establish ties between occupational students and the counseling services of 
the college. The ccnirse also hopes to provide students with: a general 
concept of the telativeness of the components of the universct the galoKieSt 
solar systems, and planets; an understanding of the fixed quantity of the 
earth and its implications for life in the future; and an opportunity during 
which personal values and goals may be surveyed, identified or reoriented. 

Meeting the first major objective involves a study of the economy as 
it relates to job trends and opportunities , a study of the psychology of 
job success, and a look into job seeking and interviewing techniques « The 
only required paper is a comprehensive occupational study of the job for 
which the student is preparing. This involves extensive use of occupational 
materials and government publications, most of which are maintained in the 
counseling suite. Wliile the traditional classroom setting is suitable for 
this aspect of the course, it is not viewed as adequate for establishing the 
kind of student-counselor relationship that is desired. Fortunately, the 
course is structured so that it is possible to split the main group into two 
halves which meet in a small group setting after half a setnester. 

As the smaller groups develop, many concerns are discussed which do not 
relate directly to occupational matters. This, in tum^ leads to a consider- 
able amount of individual counseling on a wide range of subjects. The Individ 
ual counseling is further encouraged by providing the opportunity for stu- 
dents to take several different kinds of inventories and tests, interpreting 
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the results and advising them of the availability of other measuring devices. 

The instructor of Psychology 150 believes that the second course objec- 
tive was met last fall because an average of about three voluntary interviews 
per student were held between the vocational counselor-instructo/ and the 45 
students in the course. In general, the students responded favSaUy to thi 
course. Their class afforts may also facilitated better c^^LIti^ 

between the vocational counselor and instruce^s of occupational pragrans 
at Waubonsee Conrojnity College. K^var™ 

Two fairly traditional but "exceptional" programs not included here 
were reported by State Community College of East St. Louis and Wilbur Wright 
College. State Community College reported' its group counseling and .'ounselor 
workshops which aided the success of the total services. Wilbur Wright's 
personal counseling was described as a clinical attempt to help students with 
"middle level" personal proV4emS"drugs . sex. family problems, etc. -that 
guidance and academic counselors would not handle normally. 



See also Kishwaukee in "Evaluation," Harper in "Evaluation," and 
"Human Potential Groups." 



EVALUATION 



In tho Spring of 19 71, the major issue In junior colleges may have been 
••actountability"--the need and methods for evaluation of services. At least 
one Illinois junior college has incorporated a type of evaluation into the 
bones of its structurfe. Another college surveys potential students in order 
to evaluate its efforts. A third uses a standardized survey for evaluation. 



WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER COLLEGE 

William Raincy Harper College has established objectives for Its admini- 
strative functions in order to Improve connnunication between professional staff 
members and their supervisors, stress evaluation of actual job performance, 
reemphasi«e the loqiortance of the student, and clarify the college's objec- 
tives so that planning will be aided. Also, the M.B.O. prograaa seeks to 
improve the college's and staff's accountability for practices, as well as 
enable the elimination of Irrelevant practices at Harper College. 

The practice of management by objectives began two years ago at Harper. 
During the first two years, the practice moved from the highest levels of 
administration to the directors of programs. Within the next three years, 
M.B.O. is expected to encompass direct behav*.^ral change objectives for 
students. 



The most important part of M.B.O. Is the setting of objectives. This 
is done at the beginning of each school year In conjunction with the person 
to whom an administrator or counselor reports. Those two staff members agree 
on the year's objectives and how they will be measured. 

Objectives are of four broad types: routine, problem solving, innova- 
tive, and professional. The routine objectives grow out of traditional job 
descriptions. These objectives are generally repeated from year to year. 
Another type of objective is the problem solving objective. These objectives 
focus on pa.tlcuUr problems that need solving. The objectives are aimed at 
eliminating the problem or at finding out why the problem exists. Normally 
these objectives change each year, contrary to the routine objectives. The 
third type of objective Is the Innovative or creative objective. This Is 
based on the idea that each student personnel staff member should be working 
toward the development or Implementation of at least one nt^ Idea per year. 
This objective may involve either the establishment of a new practice, the 
Investigation of a new idea, or the evaluation of a newly adopted practice. 
The fourth type of objective Is the professional growth objective. Profes- 
sional growth objectives remain fairly constant from year to year, though 
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iLtTl '^'r* ""'^l Pa"^<^^^««^iy as new opportunities present 

themselves for personal growth. f i- 

As induated f^arlier, each administrator or counselor develops his 
objective" in c>.e tour categories. Then he sits down with his supervisor 
and goes over thtm l,i detail until agreement ts reached on the year's 
on"'!h J^m" '''^"'^"^'^''^^ conference is held quarterly to review progress 
on the objectives, it additions or deletions are necessary in the objectives, 
they are rnade as needed, if no changes are made, then the person Is held 
tully responsible for the objectives at the end of the school year. 

f>urt!»g the tinal interview, a person's performance for Che year is 

thlir^hirri^ «^ exceeded 

f^fn^f ^r are rewarded. Those who fail' badly or consistently are 

tdentilied and helped to overcome their weaknesses. 

«f «h^r?^^' tH,. greatt^vt problem of any M.B.O, approach is the quantification 
of objective.. Objectives are difficult to specify concretely enough for 
meastirement Sometimes the final, written objectives seem trivial despite 
the great time and effort required for their quantification. 

As indicated before. Harper's M.B.O. program Is near the middle of a 
itZm^" ^ i in 1971-72. administrative directors will institute behavioral 
objectives with their staffs, then, presumably, M.B.O. will begin to conslde^ 
direct student changes In behavior. 



KASKASKLA COLLEGE 



A Survey of Educational Needs has been conducted to improve the quality 
of instructional and student personnel services at Kaskaskia College. The 
survey enable*, Kaskaskia counselors to work with local high schools in order 
to discover student enrollment intention, program preferences, curriculum, 
and any reasons for non-attendance at Kaskaskia. 

The feedback from the survey is used to evaluate the strength of 
Kaskaskia s offerings and the need for new programs. The Survey of Educa- 
tional Need^ began in 1969 under the director of vocational education. Now 
it is conducted by Kaskaskia's vocational-guidance and high school relations 

counselor"*. 

Ihe survey begins in the Fall, when contact is made with all district 
high schools. Based on previously good relations. 90% of the area high 
schools participate. Every high school junior and senior receives a survey 
form. High school counselors administer the questionnaires and receive com- 
plete analvKis of data in return. 

tf the student exprea&e.-^ an interest in Kaskaskia College on the survey 

then be or ^he ro^elves an invitation to register and see the campus. The 

survey data are analyzed to reveal program and public relations needs for 

Kaskaskia College. Data summaries are sent to all participating high schools 
and to administrators within the college. 
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KaskaskLa administrators have had difficulty finding convenient times 
to administer the questionnaire. There has been little trouble in securing 
high school participation. Formal evaluation of the Survey of Educational 
Needs is under way now. In the future, as now, the study will be conducted 
yearly. Hopefully, a high school participation will remain high so that 
Kaskaskia can continue to use the survey Information to evaluate its programs. 



CARL SANDBURG COLLEGE 



As an annual form of evaluation, Carl Sandburg College administers the 
ACT I::stitutlonal Self-Study to all board members, admi.iistrators, full-time 
faculty and co a random sample of students. The results of the self-study 
guide the college's development of programs, 

• 

The sell -study has been used for three years. It has expanded to include 
the board members and increased numbers of students. The practice receives 
excellfcnc support and the college plans to continue the self-studies. 



Evaluation is not only an effort of the total college or total student 
personnel program; it is also a part of the operations of individual services 
of the program. Here are two accounts of evaluation measures in college 
counseling services. 



KISHWAUKEE COLLEGE 



The Director of Student Personnel Services works with Kishwaukee College 
counselors in order to promote communication and staff improvement through 
evaluation. Basically the college evaluation system provides both positive 
reinforcement and behavioral objectives for counselors through the Identifi- 
cation of "well dones" and "opportunities for improvement" in each staff 
member's counseling style. 

The college's Director of Instruction brought this evaluation system 
to Kishwaukee from the State of Washington. At present, only the counseling 
staff uses it. 



In the system, the director observes the counselor. Both the director 
and counselor prepare a list of "well dones" and "opportunities for improve- 
ment." They review the list together for areas of disagreement and discuss 
them. After this discussion, the director and counselor plan courses of 
action and a time schedule for the action. The staff member agrees to work 
on problem areas and he sets a date for review of the "opportunities for 
improvement, " 
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As may be expected, there is some difficulty in securing staff members' 
cooperation to discuss personal needs for iinprovement . However, the mutuality 
and concreteness of this evaluation system seem to facilitate the discussion 
In general, the administration's approval of the system indicates its possible 
future expansion into teaching areas of Kishwaukee. posaxoie 



WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER COLLEGE 



William Rainey Harper College believes that evaluations by peers, stu- 

tZ?' w??'^ ^""^ '^""^ ^«lP its counselors to upgrade 

their skills. The various evaluation- make counselors more aware of their 

3^^^l::rt:\h%^~nltj"^^- '^^^^^^^ ^-^^ ^--^^^-^ 

fr«« ILT ^ °i 1970 the Director of Counseling applied for accreditation 
rlZ n ^^^^f " ^^^^'^ «f Counseling Services. Later in the year, a visiting 
team questioned Harper counselors on professional ethics and practices. Afte? 
a tota of seven months, the college received probationary cert if for 
certl c^^^ "^'^^^^^"^^ counseling. The director felt Jat this 

* S''^^' beginning efforts of Harper College's 

community counseling center. , * 

In addition to this outside evaluation. Harper College has used -internal 
evaluations,of its counselors from peers, students and supervisors. EacS 
year an evaluation committee is appointed from the counseling staff. This 
t^ Ihen'^hrj^f counselor's abilities in live sesslons'and on video 
tape. Then the committee rates each counselor on a three point scale: 
ill i^ltVl f Average. (3) Outstanding, and sends the rating to 

the Director of Counseling. The director review* tha counselors' records 
and rating and then sends his recoamendations for promotion, etc.. to the 
Vice President of Student Affairs. . » 

/i**': students are selected randomly from each counselor's assignment 
LTt A '^^'^ ^^"^^^ « counselor evaluation form whichXy 

iTfil^A^f ""V^^^ ^^"^ college. The results are collected and a composite 
is formed for the Director of Counseling 's review. camposice 

^.i^ector of Counseling feels that these evaluation devices holp to 
ff^^ f'f ^'^^ counseling service. He sees no major problems in any 
of the devices and expects their continuation in the future 
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EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGES 



Ihe evpt ritnenral college ts an increasingly popular device for junior 
college innova:ion. The following reports focus on two such colleges which 
seem somewhat different in purpose and design. 



Sa'THWEST COLLEGE 

Sc»ithwe?t College's Alternate College is the result of student desires 
for courses and experiences which supplement the college's regular currlcular 
offerings, I^e basic purpose of the Alternate College is to provide educa- 
tional e)fpfr;rie'ict's which are meaningful, relevant and of particular Interest 

to Sout^'Wt^aL Students 

This year O.e Alternate College has emerged in response to student needs 
and wants. The college is student run, studetit organized, and student planned. 
There are po tecs, no tuition, no grades, and no mandatory attendance. The 
students have received considerable aid and support from Southwest 's student 
person-Ael scat t — pr imarlly concerning plana for co^irses and the utilization 
of faciiitif*-?. To date, the Alternate College offers 15 courses. Some of 
the titles a^id descriptions are as follows: 

The Arc of Human Relations (Topics and readings related to love 
and sex, sex responsibilities, the concept of marriage, abortion, 
and birtf< control vs. people pollution) 

Study Croup on Women (Topics include the history of the women's 
liberation movement and the problems of social discrimination 

agt.mse women) 

Surv ival Outdoors (Instructions on campln;; and equipment) 

Intricacies of the Modern Automobile (Elementary course to 
familiar iae the uninitiated with the happenings Inside his car) 

Mexican Cooking (Demonstrations on the preparation of different 
Mexican dishes-»a history of the dishes accompanies each demon- 
stration) 

Rock 'n Roll is H ere to Stay (A short historical rundown On 
today's nmsic as it developed from the "rock and roll" music of 
f^e !950'.*) 



Both Si?-jthwe«it instrjc.trors and outside ^^peakers participate in Alternate 
College program' Approximately 20% of So-jt^-west'p fac»ilty and 200 of Its 
students art? involved with the Alternate College, Ap a result, a lack of 
chairs Ha«; of'en bren a greater problem than a lack of students in Alternate 
classes . 
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However. Southwest College has attempted to find adequate facilities for 
Alternate College classes. 

The evaluation of Alternate College courses cor.sists of verbal reports 

and short opinionnalres after the completion of cla.sses. So far the 

evaluations have been positive and the future development of the ^Alternate 
College appears to be bright. 



COLLEGE OF DuPAGE 

Alpha One is a research and experimental cluster college at College 
of DuPage. Alpha One provides a laboratory in which specified educational 
Innovations can be tested while the regular college proceeds as normal. 
Activities within Alpha One include: 

1. Learning experiences 

2. Teaching strategies 

3. Currlcular organization 

4. Administrative structure 

5. Evaluative techniques 

6. Physical environment 

7. Student characteristics 

8. Instructor characteristics 

Alpha One is a college within a college. It is the first of a cluster 
of colleges within the overall organizational framework of College of DuPaEe 
Ertohasis is on learning rather than on teaching-student centeredness rather' 
than subject centeredness. Learning activities are multi-disciplinary In 
nature, and take place within a variety of educational settings. Attention 
is given to individualized instruction, diversified ways of arranging sched- 
ules, and variety in the approaches to learning. Participation by faculty 
and students is entirely voluntary, although students are selected in an 
attempt to draw a group representative of the total enrollment of the college, 
ine Initial group of students was limited to a maximum of 200-250 FTE Stu- 
dents enroll In Alpha One on a full-time or part-time basis. They take 
activities for credit or non-credit; work for a degree or non-degree; and 
have the opportunity, at any time, to request an evaluation or credit assign- 
ment for work completed to date. 

The Alpha One program has encountered the usual problems of experimental 
colleges, yet Alpha One has achieved wide popularity among faculty and stu- 
dents. Its future seems bright at this time. 
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FINANCIAL AIDS AND PLACEMENT 



At least three exceptional financial aids offices serve Illinois junior 
college students. One exceptional placement office la reported also. But 
before chose exceptional offices are described, the reade' is asked to note 
the fonowin>; account of an innovative practice in financial aids. 



WILBUR VJRIGHT COLLEGE 



Wilbur Wright College's Financial Aid Program for Orphans is an unpubli- 
cized fee-grant program for high ability students who are wards of local or- 
phan societies. The program is designed to allow fee-grants to act as "seed" 
noney for Educational Opportunity Grants. The fee-grants are limited to $125 
«'ach for the six students participating in the program. 

The program was initiated in 1968 because Wilbur Wright's registrar had 
no children and took an interest in orphans. Therefore, he pledged to sup^ 
port orphan students recruited by the college. Yet, fate took its toll-- the 
registrar was killed in an airplane crash and, by default, the college was 
forced to fund $7,500 for the program. 

Wilbur Wright's Orphan Aid Program seems to be unknown to all except its 
student beneficiaries. As a result, the program will probably die quietly 
end quickly whenever its initial funds have been exhausted. 



PPJVIRIE STATE COLLEGE 



Prairie State College has tried to create an exceptional financial aid 
program that identifies and provides financial support for needy students. 

* t 

The financial aid office attempts to involve significant others into the 
formulation of an effective program, e.g., an "Ecumenical Conference'' was held 
with local clergymen in order to identify needy students through their agencies 
(also an attempt was made to establish a scholarship fund), local businessmen 
were asked to donate money toward scholarships, and college academic personnel 
participated in the development of innovative jobs through tfie' college work- 
study program. Whenever possible, jobs were created to complement the students' 
educational interests. 

The financial aids director believes his greatest problem is "getting 
students to understand the purposes of the program." 
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BLACK HAWK COLLEGE 



Black Hawk College's program becomes exceptional through its use of ma- 
terials to communicate information on financial aids to every needy student. 

The expansion of Black Hawk's attempts to communicate financial aid in- 
formation came in 1969-70 During that year, the number of ISSC monetary 

^Hr^, ^h'Sn?! '"f ^^'"^ ^""^^ '° programs were justified 

through NDEA and EOG. 

The following communication devices are used at Black Hawk College: 

1. Letters are sent to every high school senior in the college district. 

These letters contain general information on Illinois State Scholar- 
ship Commission grants, which urge students to apply regardless of 
whore they are going to college. Special information is included for 
Black Hawk-bound students. Vocational students are told that the 
scholarships are available for them too. 

2. Letters are also sent to all presently enrolled students, informing 
them of financial aids opportunities. 

3. Minority groups within the community are contacted through agencies 
such as Project Now, Head Start, Model Cities, Youth Opportunity 
Center, etc. ^ 

• 

4. All student personnel staff members have complete file folders ot\ 
opportunities for financial aids. All faculty members receive let-- 
ters urging them to encourage students to apply, if qualified, for 
aid . 

5. Special packets of materials go out to high school directors of guid- 
ance, department chairmen, and teachers of occupationally-oriented 
programs. The packets include information and examples of forms to 
use to help explain procedures to students. 

A great deal of work has been required to establish these new communica- 
tion devices. Fortunately the work seems to be paying off and the devices 
should continue to be used at Black Hawk in the future. Also ±n the future 
a financial aids workshop-for-credit may be offered to local high school 
counselors. 
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MORAINE VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGii 



Mor-atn. V3iiev Community College's financial aid« office tries to 
provido .p.'. uic Iniormation to every member of the local community about 
fmanrjal hiJ for higher education. The office available to any person 
in th,' cmm . ity m-n needs help in applying for financial aid» 

Ihe on tee mAk^.s itself available to different groups in different ways 
It Oiler? workshops for parents of high school fcude^nts. high school counselors. 
Moraine -'.vn^nis who »?xpect to transfer, venorans. and interested clubs and 
orgainz-itu-i., in addition to these workshop-?, the office also provides a 
grtat deal M uriLce.n information about financial aids. 

IVc ottsc" forcrions during the day and evening. Its practices have 
re^eivtMi ^ ibstant iai support from all quartprs, i^^crefore. the office will 
continue t.i^ grow In the future. 

MORAINE VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLKGE. 

i^r i.'tetviawer of Moraine Valley Community College thought that the 
college placement office was also exceptionallv well run because of its 
numerous aad -liifar-nr approaches to the fulfillment of its objectives. The 
placemeuL oiti.es specific objectives are to find employment for the students, 
make loc-*i and other employers aware of the hvman resoutces at Moraine Valley,* 
and as^i^t students in the development and mairtenaace of permanent placement* 
folders. 

Sin. e 1%^^, Moraine's placement office ha* inundated local and other 
emplov*?rf witw information about the college and if- «s:udents. The office 
has advertised rhe skills of the college students rm radio and in local 
newspapers. A Cart^er? Conference is held yearly, it L$ organized and hosted 

by MoTai-<i V:?!lev ft'jdents. 

In or.'-r t" as=;i6,c the st'idents' successf-il attainment of employment, the 
-'flee ha?; pl^t^tnent workshops which concntrate on sucn topics as interview 
hniqv.. causing video tape and role playing, the development of resumes for 
arement t older and letters of application and reference. When a Moraine 
student '^pletas bi« personnel folder, he releases its contents to the college 
whicK kff?ps fha fil*? for the remainder of the Podents' life. 

l^fn a. M.^rame Valley ■I'-.udent applies for a job. be hands a college 
icifodiK tiriT. card to the prospective employer „ Afr*r t^- interview, the 
employer returns t.h« card to the college with a notation of whether or not 
the Rfjdent wa*. hired for the job. 

Two placewit .service reports indicated again the variations and poflslble 
limitation^ .M call-ge and interviewer perceptions a-.d report? of programs. 
The Ki«hwa.;k-^ college interviewer commented t^ at thv college's placement 
program was suhstantial and was modeled on t^e Sa'ik Valley program. However, 
Sauk Vallev'*; i-trrviewer did not report that c<-ll*>se'c opinion that its place- 
ment program was p-xrppt ional , 
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HUMAN POTENTIAL GROUPS 



In different shapes and forms, human potential groups have burgeoned in 
Illinois junior colleges. The following reports indicate some of the dif- 
ferences in college experiences with these groups. 

The first reports describe course- type human potential groups. Most of 
these courses attempt to help students make better, general decisions. How- 
ever, the last example includes specific student education and vocation plan- 
ning objectives in its course goals. 



COLLEGE OF LAKE COUNTY 



. In its achievement motivation seminars. College of Lake County helps stu- 
dents to; learn to share meaningful experiences in a group setting; define 
set, and evaluate personal goal achievement; create more positive self -con- ' 
cepts through better identification of personal successes; recognize and use 
personal strengths; identify, rank and integrate values with goals; learn more 
positive ways to cope with conflicts; and integrate achievement motivation 
techniques with long-range personal goals. 

The achievement motivation seminars were begun in the Fall of 1970 by 
two Lake County counselors. These counselors had attended a Human Potential 
Seminars ConferEwe at which they gained ideas and naterials for the Lake 
County seminars. 

A student services staff member acts as the facilitator of each seminar's 
six to twelve students. A manual of Information and projects is used as tfie 
course text. Students usually complete the manual in ten to twelve weeks 
after which they have control of the course time. The seminars are offered 
for two hours of developmental services credit, which has little functional 
value for most Lake County students. 

There seems to be two problems with the seminars at present . First 
most faculty and students are unaware of their existence. More publicity is 
needed. But among those who are aware of 'he seminars, there is some resent- 
ment about the connection between the seminars and the college's developmental 
services program. These staff and students feel that some "normal" students 
are missing the positive, personal education of the seminars becautje of their 
connection with "remedial" courses. 

If attendance projections are correct, however, the worries about a lack 
of publicity or a "remedial" tag may disappear soon at Lake County. The Stu- 
dent Services Office expects to offer and fill ten seminars in the Fall of 
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1971. Only five seminars were offered in Spring, 1971. Of the existing semi- 
nars two were restricted to dismissed or probation students from four-year 
colleges. More experimental groups may be offered in the future. 



WAUBONSEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Waubonsee Community College has developed a course in Personal Opinion, 
Psychology 149, in an attempt to bridge the gap between man's emotional and 
rational natures. The course hopes to increase the students' recognition 
that most people have similar life desires. Behavioral outcomes concern the 
students' understanding of man's emotionality. Participating students learn 
to reduce rigidities and expand personal absolutes into a philosophy of life 
thai, deals with all aspects of man's behavior. 

The course began in 1968-69. It is discussion oriented and based on 
student-chosen topics of concern. The only stimulus materials are films 
(e.g., "The Violent Universe") interest inventories, and the students them- 
selves. Each student selects a topic that he wants to discuss and then he 
presents it to the class. The presentation lasts about fifteen minutes and 
functions as a stimulus for the expression of personal values and emotions. 
The remaining class time is spent in a discussion about the issue presented. 
The class meets twice a week for one hour credit; it is led by a counselor as 
teacher . 

Toward the end of the semester, the students evaluate the course and 
themselves at a basic encounter experience. The encounter usually lasts about 
four hours. During the encounter, the students develop evaluation criteria 
for the course. Some typical criteria «re student self -evaluation, personal 
growth, attendance, participation, and individual impact on the group. 

In the future, Waubonsee plans to establish a new, similar course for 
students who plan to transfer to four-year institutions. The focus of this 
course will be on adjustment problems in a university. 



OAKTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



The objectives of Oakton Community College's Human Potential Seminars 
are to: encourage the student's active and positive change of his or her 
behavior; provide an opportunity for student examination of values, attitudes 
and beliefs; broaden and deepen the students' life philosophies; increase 
the student's sensitivity to himself and others; and increase the student's 
sense of responsibility for his own education. 

» 

Oakton' s Human Potential Seminars are taught differently, according to 
the different skills of the student development facilitator-instructors. 
Dean of Student Personnel Services requlre.s only that each instructor maintains 
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a positive learning environment in the seminars. The seminars are offered 
tor cwo-hours credit and may be repeated by students. 

In genc-ai, the seminars follow the McHolland and/or Santa Fe models. 
Requirements for different grade levels are specified; they include projects 
of self-exploration and sel f- improvement in which the student controls the 
content of the projects. 

Oakton's major problem with the seminars is symptomatic of their success 
at the college. The problem is "finding time." The seminars meet once week- 
J^u kL'^'^u^?""* ^^^"'"^ students feel that a weeklong gap between sessions 
inhibits their personal growth. Therefore, they have volunteered two extra 
hours per week for the courses. However, the student development facillta- 
tors have been unable to schedule extra seminar sessions satisfactorily The 
taciiifcators' heavy schedules prevent them from spending more, sometimes "ade- 
quate," time on the seminars. 

In the future, each student personnel staff member will be required to 
load two sections of the seminars. As the student demand increases, the stu- 
dent personnel staff hopes to provide seminar facilitators from academic areas 
of the college. Possibly, student co-facilitators will assist the faculty 
facilitators. These students may be selected from among those who repeat the 
seminars . 



MCHENRY COUNTY COLLEGE 



T>u., following objectives were established for McHenry County College's 
Philosophy 100 course for 1970-71. Below each objective is a list of sped- 
f ic student behaviors which indicate, progress toward or attainment of the 



objective. 

I. Define 



C 



Define tentative educational-vocational goals, based on an analysl, 
of abilities, interests, needs and Interactive Learning System re- 
sults. ■' 

A. Describe the "academic you" in terms of abilities, InteiJ- 
ests, and performance to date. 

B. Describe the "social you" In terms of your academic and 
vocational goals. 

List personal reasons for being at McHenry Couqty College. 

D. Determine specific characteristics of your educational- 
vocational goals. 

E. Use the Interactive Learning System to explore possible 
goals based on "A," "B " "C." 

F. Choose a vocational goal and defend it in the context 
of "you." 

G. Describe the education necessary to reach "F." 

H. DTescrlbe feelings and state of mind concerning the ten- 
tative choices. 
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11. Develop an awareness and acceptance of self-philosophy, values 
and needs. 

A. Define terms--phllo8ophy , value, and needs. 
B Arrive at a five sentence statement of your "code of 
living." 

C. Become familiar with different codes of living as 
expressed by other group members. 

D. Describe yourself in terms of personal characteristics. 

E. Describe yourself as others see you and determine if 
your "others" perception is accurate by talking with 
group members. 

F. Describe yourself as you would like others to see you. 
III. Become personally acquainted with fellow group members. 

A. Know personal characteristics of group members. 

B. Describe your reactions to and impressions of at 
least four group members after four or five weeks 
of the course. 

IV. Relate knowledge of self and goals to the McHenry County 
College experience. 

A. Discuss initial reactions, reactions after four weeks, 
and at the end of the course. 

B. Speculate on possible changes in you since entering 
McHenry County College. 

1970-71 was the second year for the course. During that year, the Office 
of Student Services changed Philosophy 100 from a hodge-podge--orientatton, 
vocational guidance, registration course to a course that concentrates on de- 
veloping student awareness of goals definition, development and attainment. 

A maximum of twelve students join each section of Philosophy 100 for 
eight weekly, two-hour sessions. The course utilizes group techniques but, 
according to the Office of Student Services, it is not an encounter group. 
Instead, the instructor provides some structure as to the su'bject matter to 
be discussed, especially during the first few weeks when an Interactive Learn- 
ing System is used. During the last few weeks, discussion topics are left mor< 
open as students become better acquainted with one another and more able to 
discuss personal concerns. For those students who like the unstructured situ- 
ation, an encounter group experience is offered on a voluntary basis as a fol- 
low-up to Philosophy 100. 



The next reports describe groups with similar goals but different time 
arrangements than the human potential courses. The final two reports indi- 
cate possible human potential groups for special segments of the college po| 
ulation . 

See also Waubonsee Community College in "Counseling." 
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THORNTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Students come together in Thornton Community College's Speak Easy crouos 
to communicate on a feeling basis with each other; gain greater self .iwareness 
within a small group setting; become aware of their own feelings and the feel- 

inf thfifr^rM^ ^f^J^"^ understanding and appreciation of themselves 

and their relationships with members of the group; discover "who." "what," and 

affect ttT '^rTu^r^' '^"y P«°P^« how others 

affect them, establish personal relationships with people outside the group 

using the knowledge they have learned about themselves and others while In 
the group. 

Speak Easy was initiated two yea^rs ago by interested Thornton counselors. 
There was no special funding for thia practice. Today, it is up to an individ- 
ual counselor to set up a Speak Easy. The counselor selects the time and 
place and extends invitations to interested students. Students also invite 
other students to join- them. A student may join the group at any time with 
the consent of the members. 

Speak Easy usually consists of six to ten members in a group which meets 
for weekly two-hour, sessions during a semester. Each Speak Easy has one coun- 
selor present whose role Is facilitator-participant. 

. Speak Easy functions primarily as a verbal group. Discussions center on 
^^7l l^'""^ ^! to know each other, establishing group and Individual 

?«ir^i''^f f I * promoting trust relationships, meeting the needs of the 
individual in the group, and promoting intercommunication among group members. 

Speak Easy has two limitations. First, the concept of giving and receiv- 
ing help m small groups is not accepted as a function for Thornton's student 
personnel staff. There is no administrative support for counselors who are 
attempting to be of service to students through this approach. Second, very 
tew faculty members are aware of what Speak Easy is trying to do 



MORAINE VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Moraine Valley Community College offers a group dynamics lab experience 
that helps students prepare for effective participation in school, employment, 
and in other group situations. Its general goals are to help students to 
recognize the differences between the results of group decisions and Individ- 
ual decisions within a ^roup; distinguish task, interaction and self-oriented 
group roles; know at lea&t 15 lab participants fairly well and their 7 group 
participants very well; and become more sensitive to the human side of leader- 
ship ma group . . 

Moraine Valley has offered this group experience for Che past three years. 
The group lab is an eight-hour experience for forty students and one student 
personnel worker at the college. The lab is open to anyone who Is Interested 
in leadership. Its structure consists of a series of timed learning activities 
in building teams, seeking consensus, recognizing roles, observing group pro- 
cess, discussing members' group roles and again, seeking consensus. 
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rhc la!) has roc-ciVed wide support from f"culty, students and administra- 
tors at the LoiU'ge. Pre-post questionnaires indicate that the lab prauidea 
excellonc etft'ctivc training for students. Along with this positive feedback, 
howevor, us some ^'oeiing that the lab tries to teach too much cognitive mater- 
ial in one- woekond. This minor complaint mav alter the program, but shouldn't 
di inish the college's continued support of the group dynamics lab. 



ILLINOIS CENTRAL COLLEGE 



Titose human development groups try to promote better understanding be- 
tween p.'oplc at all levels in the college. The groups have included students 
only, scudonts and professional staff, and stt»dent s and non-academic staff of 
Illinois Central College. The groups were initiated during the Fall of 1970. 
The Dire'itor of Counseling was primarily responsible for initiating the program 
and for in-service training of staff and students as group leaders. Student 
personnel staff and students co-chair the human potential groups of students, 
faculty, maintenance personnel, and administration. Informal interaction is' 
the basic structure of the groups. 

The Kroups have been well received at Illinois Central and the only problem 
seems to be in the satisfaction of a growing demand for group participation. 
The Director of Counseling has indicated that as more staff become available 
and qualified, th^? program will expand to include more participants. 



BLACK HAWK COLLEGE 



Black Hawk College's Coordinator of Guidance has established human po- 
tential groups for women who are returning to college after a lapse of sever- 
al years. He feels that these groups have two educational goals. First, they 
build confidence and a positive self-image in the minds of women returning to 
college after tea years or more of non- involvement in academic learning. Sec- 
ond, they provide a chance for older college women to get to know one another 
and to share their id^ns, interests, and techniques for coping with the return 
to college. 

Since the beginning of Fall, 1970, the Coordinator of Guidance has sent 
notices to student personnel and teaching faculty that ask fo^ referrals of 
women students who are retu ning to college after an ^proximate ten-year ab- 
sence. Similar notices also appear in the college bulletin and newspaper. 
In the Fall of 1970, two groups of volunteers met once a week for about ten 
weeks. Not enough ntrw women students entered JBlack Hawk for a Spring group. 
In the Fall groups, the women discussed thoir feelings about returning to col- 
lege, and they shared various techniques for coping with special problems. 

The Coordinator of Guidance feels that the 1970-71 groups did not include 
all of the eligible women students at Black Hawk. Perhaps the present members' 
enthusiasm will bolster group attendance by new students when the groups are 
offered as^ain in 1971-72. 
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ORIENTATION 



Perhaps it is fitting that this section follows the descriptions of human 
potential groups, for the nature of orientation programs seems to be changing 
from a shotgun introduction to college rules, to a broader orientation of stu- 
dents to cjhemselves as well as to the college. 

Three of the following reports indicate that trend. The firSt two re- 
ports describe orientation courses, both of which have encountered same struc 
tural problems. The last two reports describe short-term orientation programs: 
the first is based on the huaan potential progr^; v^ile the final report 
indicates an innovative use of students in a traditional orientation program. 



KANKAKEE C0>34UNITY COLLEGE 



Since 1968, special classes have been held as an extension of Kankakee 
Community College s orientation program. The classes hope to familiarize stu- 
dents with college regulations and academic requirements. 

Students are assigned to classes in groups of ten. The classes meet once 
a week for four weeks. They are led by members of the Student Services staff 
During the class meetings, the student has an opportunity to discuss academic 
regulations, transferability of courses, discipline rejulations-in general 
college poliries and procedures. However, many times students will also pu^- 
sue and discuss informally such topics as drugs, rac- relations, etc. This ap- 
pears to be a definite step in the development of a more student-oriented ori- 
entation program. 

The major problem of the course is that it is voluntary. It is very dif- 
ficult to retain students for sessions. Some staff members are able to inspire 
students enough so that they look forward to each of the four meetings. Other 
students find the meetings less valuable and do not return after the first 
meeting . 



It is anticipated that the program will be retained with the possibility 
of scheduling classes into the students' schedules at registration. There is 
also some consideration for making the classes a mandatory part of the stu- 
dent's class schedule. 
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KISHWAUKEE COLLEGE 



Sociology i20 Is a one credit orientation course at Kishwaukee College. 
The course's objective Is to help freshmen adjust to college life. 

Sociology 120 has been a requirement for all Kishwaukee freshmen since 
1968. The course meets for two full days prior to rtgular classes. Then one 
hour lectures are held each week for the duration of the Fall semester. Each 
course section contains 10-12 students. 

The course's style and content vary considerably during the semester. 
The counselor- instructor may lecture about Kishwaukee or other college require- 
ments for part of the semester. At other times, he may discuss tests, coun- 
sel studcntd, or participate in student discussions about current topics of 
InterebC . 

But despite the possibllltios of relevant course content, many Kishwaukee 
students seem to resent attendance in Sociology 120. Their primary complaint 
is that the course meets too often for too little credit. The credit problem 
is accentuated by Northern Illinois' rejection of it for transfer. Both stu- 
dents and. staff would like to restructure the course so that fewer meetings 
would equal the time and credit now available In the course. 

Kishwaukee counselors hope to restructure Sociology 120' a time require- 
ments in the near future. Also, they h6pe to offer special sections for "high 
risk" students who seem to need more f>ersonal attention In order to adjust 
successfully to life at Kishwaukee College. 



MORAINE VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Moraine Valley Community College's freshman orientation conference at- 
tempts to impart feelings of unity and belongingness wh.oh aid the partici- 
pant's adjustment to a new educat onal Institution. Also, administrative chores 
are handled within the supportive atmosphere of the conference. Specifically, 
new students get to meet Moraine Valley students and staff. They receive In-' 
formation about the college facilities, activities and services. The new stu- 
dents also select courses which are related to their educational goals. 

The confvrence lasted for two days last summer. The activities of the 
first morning began with registration and then, milling exercises to form groups 
of 8. Each group had a counselor, student aide and student personnel worker. 
After the group discussed personal reactions to the milling, ap exercise of 
group painting was initiated. The purpose of the group painting was to Inte- 
grate Individual efforts Into a product which fostered group Identification 
and solidification. After the painting, the group discussed personal reactions 
to the exercise. Later, an art process analysis exercise helped the students 
to gain more understandit^g of plies' feelings about new group organization 
and interaction. The morning ended with a personal unfoldment experience, de- 
signed to diminish students' anxiety about the group process. 
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After lunch together, the students met in groups of 16 to discuss con- 
cerns about Moraine Valley. ulhi-ubb con 

On the second day, groups of 16 students met In a mini-orientation and 
registration session which promoted student responsiveness and responsibility 
in planning their educational programs. Later, each student had an indivi/ 
dual counseling appointment. Then he went through final registration in ten 
to fifteen minutes. Over 75% of the initial registrants completed registration 
on the second day. After registration, the students completed an evaluation 
questionnaire. 

^^^f ''f '^"^^f orientation and registration activities were made 
available for full-time students who were unable to attend the two day con- 
ItluZi '^""■fj'"" ^'"^^"•^f recei^ad two hours of small group discussion, in- 
dividual counseling and registration as their orientation. Also, the parents 
ufnl f ^"^^'^^d nights of orientation to Moraine 

Valley. Of the last two groups. 807.,of the part-time students and 10% of the 
parents attended the orientation sessions. 

This year, the college staff plans to continue these orientation proce- 
dures because of very favorable reactions from the students Involved. The 
staff may attempt to improve the precedures so that different groups of people 
are treated more differently in the orientation sessions. Definitely the 
evaluation procedure will be revised in 1971-72. 



BELLEVILLE AREA COLLEGE 



This program has the objectives of publicizing Belleville Area College 
to the local high schools and orienting incoming freshmen to Belleville's so- 
cial and academic programs. 

in^.rf!^!^^^^! students are selected to visit local high schools to talk to 
interested students and counselors. During the following Fall, the students 
meet with incoming freshmen to orient them to the social and academie pro- 
grams of Belleville. *^ 

La«t- v!.r^r''%^°^ ""^^'^ activities, the students undergo a training workshop. 
Last year, twenty- four students participated who were able to serve 1700 fresh- 
!!?n' /^fPf ^^^^"^ I'eing made for the second year. The new preparations 

will inc ude more social activities, a lack of which was considered to be a 
problem last year. 

Two traditional programs of orientation were reported as exceptionally 
well-organised: Danville's and Lincoln Land's. Interested readers are en- 
couraged to contact these schools for further information. 

See also Elgin in "Student Activities." 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



Student activities innovations indicate changes toward increased student 
responsibilities and improved student-staff communication at Illinois junior 
colleges. The following reports reflect those changes. 

The f-irst two reports indicate two colleges' different efforts to increase 
student responsibilities. 



JOHN A. LOGAN COLLEGE 



In an effort to broaden the educational experiences of its students, John 
A. Logan College has developed a systen for involving students in college af- 
fairs by including them as voting members of college operational committees. 
The college's officials hope that this involvement program will enable students 
to: operate more effectively with peers, faculty and administrators; increase 
student competence as it is related to the affairs of the college; help staff 
and students understand each other's needs; and make students aware of the prob- 
lems ass6ciated with decision-making in the modern community college. 

John A. Logan students are involved on five committees: Learning Resource 
Coiranittee, Student Affairs Committee, Curriculum and Instruction Committee, 
Scholarship Committee, and the President's Advisory Council. Each committee 
accepts two nominations from the Student Senate. One of the nominees is always 
a member of the Student Senate. The other nominee comes frosv the student bpdy- 
at- large. All committee members have full voting rights, and faculty members 
on the coiranittees assume responsibility for developing competence In the stu- 
dent members. The committees have nine to- twelve members. They meet once a 
month. 

The program was originated by the students and the student, personnel di- 
vision in 1969. No formal evaluation has taken place; indeed, fihere is some 
question whether a formal evaluation would be useful. Instead, the program 
is evaluated sub jectively--using the involved people as instruments and their 
perceptions as evaluative evidence. This type of evaluation takes place con- 
tinuously at John A. Logan. 
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AMUNDSEN-MAYFAIR 



A Student-Faculty Relations Committee provider a grievance procedure fot 
Amundsen-Mayfair students. Hopefully, the committee ^proves the relation- 
ships between students, faculty and administrators at the college. 

In the past, Amundsen-Mayfair students have bec-n concerned about the 
school s grading practices. This grievance has spurred the establls:«nent of 
n^bfrtr r H^n ^°r^^'^^,''^'^^ =«"^P'>«^d of nine faculty and « variable 
.Zl I ^ students. The committee meets whenever necessary to hear and dis- 
cuss student grievances. 

c«nnJ^;^f "'u'^^'J^'^'i"" improved since the committee's Inception. Faculty 
cooperation has been fairly good. A major problem has been the scheduling of 
convenient meeting times for both faculty and students neauiing ot 



WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER COLLEGE 



The routine objectives of William Rainey Harper College student provost 
are: administer a student poll on a regular basis, serve as a student ombuds- 
man, superv se a student tutoring service, develop and maintain communication 
between students and the professional staff, organize student participation 
in new student or entation, and carry out other tasks for student government 
and the vice president of student affairs. «iri™ent 

1970-71 was the first year for the student provost position. The first 
StSdent%enate!'^^°'"'^*^ administration in consultation with Harper's 

# 

S« fi^M°"'i"S objectives state clearly the cuties of the student provost. 
nf mI'/?? ?! dominated the provost's time. For conducting all 

of his duties, the provost receives $3,000, half each from the Student Senate 
and the Student Affairs Office. otuoenc benate 

Harper's student provost may be an excellent example of Merton's "mai- 

fJ^tl nff.' aT^T ^""^ ^''^ Both the Student Af- 

fairs Office and Student Senate seem to have mixed feelings about the position 
Yet each group is unwilling to suggest changes in the provost position! ];.t 
a delicate balance of power be disrupted at Harper. 

.4 The position of student provost has an unclear future. The Office of 
!f^fr5o7f position should be funded for another year. 

After 1971-72 the provost position may become: an experimental position for 
new ideas, or a position to develop communication between students and staff 
at Harper, or non-existent, because of the incorporation of the provost's pre- 
sent duties into the normal duties of the Student Senate 



The students' greatest concern is student participation. They have had 
trouble getting students Involved and are continuing to have difficulties. 
The student leaders feel that the college has given thero a great deal oi r«- 
sponsibiliLv but, unfortunately, they have not assumed that responsibility 
to its fullest extent. Furthermore » although many student members have rc- 
C'.Mved help from facultv, there Is still a need for faculty members to become 
moro closely involved in training students to work effectively in the commit- 
tee positions. There is much t!:at students do not know about academic pro- 
cesses: there is much that faculty members can teach. 

Regarding the future, students are now attempting, with the aid of the 
student personnel division, to find new methods to Involve more of their peers 
in the committee activities. 



REND LAKE COLLEGE 



Rend Lake College attempts to recognize student rights and maturity by 
giving control of activities fees to the Student Senate. The college recog- 
nizes that students have a right to freedom from administrative control in 
determining the activities program. Students are assumed to be old enough to 
handle the responsibility. Hopefully, this policy encourages students to be- 
come more involved in creating activities to fit student needs. 

The practice began about 1967. To implement the policy, a Student Senate 
account has been set up In the business office. Each year, a ten dollar non- 
refundable student activities fee is collected at registration. This fee is 
forwarded to the Student Senate account. The treasurer of the Student Senate 
handles all purchase order or checks to be drawn on the money by campus clubs. 

Student control of activities fees is a well received, established prac- 
tice. The greatest problem with this policy has been the debate between the 
Student Senate and campus clubs over division of the activities fees. There 
has been no formal evaluation of this practice and there are no plans to change 
this policy in the future. 



EPILOGUE 



Two practices have yet to be mentioned. The first is innovative; hope- 
fully, the second is not exceptional. 



WILBUR WRIGHT COLLEGE 



n..4 Jn^ ^"""^i Wilbur Wright College Faculty Seminar on Innovation and Ex- 
nHi ^'^^ ^97^' ''"t is planned for the very 

orL.^^«^^' . .11 a faculty.staff seminar designed to inspire new methods 
fro^ «^K? community college student. Papers have been requested 

from within the college, and innovative methods will be demonstrated in the 
open-invitation meeting. Selected papers will be collected for publication 
and shared throughout the college. puoticacton, 



LAKE LAND COLLEGE 



i-h. . ^ * interviewer found no tangible practices which he. or 

T«nH^ M^^^' described as "i^^evative." However, the interviewer noted L^ce 
Land 8 general desire to work for the good of the student" as the colleee's 

exceptional practice." Hopefully this practice is not exceptional in IlUnois 
junior colleges. Hopefully, it extends to all those colleges regardless of ?he 
numbers of their tangible "innovative" and "exceptional" practices 
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PATTERNS OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
IN ILLINOIS COMMUNITY COLLEGE GOVERNANCE 

Timothy Neher 

While witnessing a Jong-term trend in society toward .greater expectation 
of democratic participation in governance, students have seen little of the trend 
in institutions of higher education. Student reaction to the deficiency has 
forced the "limelight" on the question of the adeiquacy of university gover- 
nance, and a plethora of literature concerning student demands, activism, and 
college governance has resulted. 

It becomes obvious that student participation In policy-making is gaining 
in popularity, as the search for ettective governance continues, when one views 
this literature and findings of studies of recent, existing, and contemplated 
changes In governance structures and policy-making conanittees at state col- 
leges, land-grant universities and private colleges and universities (Eddy, 
1966; National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 
1970; Robinson and Schoenfeld, 1970; McGrath, 1970). In addition, peveral 
national committees have focused on the issue of student participation in 
governance in reports of committee findings and recommendations (Skolnlck, 
1969; Scranton, 1970; Special Committee on Campus Tensions, 1970). there is 
general concurrence in these documents that efforts sh^^uld be made to increase 
the viability and effectiveness of campus governance by increasing meaningful 
student participation in the overall process. 

Although the general issue of student participation in governance has 
received widespread attention, the vast majority of this literature, in all 
areas of the is9ue, has focused on four-year colleges and universities--the 
community college is largely omitted from the discussions. 

Perhaps the primary reason for this previous deficiency of focus is the 
relatively mild student actlvism-d^nand syndrome in junior colleges reported 
in some studies (Bayer and Astin, 1969; Lombardl, 1969) and perhaps the rea- 
sons for tha mild unrest are differing student characteristics, the closeness 
of the community-college relationship, the accessibility of faculty, and re- 
sponsiveness of the college programs to student needs as suggested by O'Banion 
(1969). Perhaps the junior college has little to fear fr«m student unrest 
at the moment but Lombardl (1969) warns on the basis of his Study*". . . this 
may not always be true unless junior college administrators learn from the 
experiences ... of university administrators" (p. vii). In a more positive 
light, O'Banion (1969) muses: 

In the community college the opportunity for participative 
democracy in the college and in the community could come to full 
fruition .... Students learn the skills of decision-making 
and experience the difficulties of being responsible to oppos- 
ing factions when they participate in the real life of the col- 
lege. In addition, students can contribute an expertise and a 
wisdom to solving college problems that are not available to 
administrators and faculty members (p. 32). 

Individual reports of specific instances of both student activism and stu« 
dent participation in junior colleges are available in the literature (Jones, 
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the two-y.IrcoUegr^even ti^li''"' of students' role in governance confronts 

prefer to cUng L thLgS? fLr^I^ f^^"'^^ -^8ht 

p. 34). Richafdson (1970^'' 3^?^; co lege presu'e'^t'^f: ' 19^9> 

cle notes the necessity for olannina r«rlf,!?i ^ v ' " * 

in governanco, a contrLersiL Dri^icf^M.i^ inclusion of students 

bution of power, and an alteratJIn ^ necessarily involves redistri- 

control and authority ^e^tainlv i f f %*''^^S^?8 governance structure of 
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Purpose and Procedure 



In the winter of 1971, the Illinois Junior College Board called for a 
statewide study to assess the status and effectiveness of conununity college 
student personnel programs. An examination of existing patterns of student 
participation in the governance of community colleges was an integral part 
of that broader study. 

The purpose of this study was to determine descriptive patterns of student 
participation in policy-making in Illinois community colleges. The patterns 
result from an analysis of the amount of studeat participation in selected 
policy areas, the degree of influence which student participants exert in 
terms of whether or not they have voting power, the typical composition of 
the policy-making committees, and the methods typically fised to select student 
participants. The pa'-tern analysis also focuses on several selected practices 
related to student participation and subjective measures of institutional suc- 
cess with student participation, as perceived and reported by the respondents. 

A survey questionnaire was developed by the Investigator, afcer an ex- 
tensive review of the literature, to determine the most vital aspects in the 
issue of student participation and mailed to the sample. The questionnaire 
Items appear to provide a means for a comprehensive descriptive assessment of 
the patterns of student participation in policy-making In institutions of higher 
education; a total of 33 policy areas in four major categories were studied 
through use of the questionnaire. 

The sample in this study was comprised of 46 Illinois public community 
college Deans of Students. The Deans (chief student personnel administrators) 
were considered to be representatives of the respective colleges In their 
responses to the questionnaire items. Some Items called for somewhat subjec- 
tive responses; however, the Deans of Students, tjnplcally in a central admini- 
strative position, were considered to be the most logical choice of respondents 
for all items in view of their access to Information, knowledge of governance 
processes of the college, and primary involvement with college life and acti- 
vity of students. 

Of the 46 Deans of Students, 39 (84.8 percent) returned usable question- 
naires. Analysis of the nonrespondents in terms demograohlc characteristics 
of college enrollment, typical student backgroud, and type of college facili- 
ties, suggested a respondent sample representative of Illinois community col- 
lege system. 

The objectives of the study were stated in the form of Questions which 
served as the basis for analysis of the "patterns by size of Srollment, typi- 
cal student background, and type of college facilities, as well as the state- 
wide system pattern. Answers were sought for questions posed by the study: 

(1) To what degree are students involved as participants In 
policy-making in various policy categories and specific 
areas In Illinois community colleges? 

(2) What percentage of student participation in the various 
categories and areas is characterized by the students 
having voting power in the policy-making process? 
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(8) 
(9) 



(3) What composition (percentage of faculty, administrators, 
and students) is typical of the policy-making committees 
in which students participate? 

(4) By what method(s) are students most cotmmjnly chosen 
as participants of policy-making committees? 

(5) What percentage of the community colleges have students 
regularly participating on the Board of Trustees? 

(6) How are students typically chosen for regular partici- 
pation on the Board of Trustees? 

(7) What campus group(s) seemed to provide the primary im- 
petus for the initial inclusion of students as partici- 
pants in policy-making? 

What group(s) appear to resist student participation 
in policy-making on Illinois community college campuses? 
Are student participants provided any type of formal pre- 
paration for their participative role in policy-making? 

(10) What methods of reimbursement (granting of academic cre- 
dit, salaries, etc.) are used to encourage student parti- 
cipation by repaying student participants for the time 
and energy expended in policy-making activitie^^ 

(11) What degree of student Satisfaction with the students' 
role in policy-making- do Deans of Students perceive on 
their campuses? 

(12) To wjiat degree do student participants contribute to 
the policy-making process as perceived by Deans of 
Students? 

Results 

The analysis of the data indicates that students in Illinois community 
colleges are involved as participants In policy-making in all of the four 
major policy categories studied: Academic Affairs, College Staff Personnel 
Affairs, Student Affairs, Ind Business Affairs. Although a comparison of the 
individual college returns indicates differences in degrees of student involve- 
ment, every college reported student participation in one or more of the 33 
policy oreas. Taken as a whole, the sample indicated some degree of student 
participation in all selected policy areas excfjpt those of faculty salaries 
and administrative salaries. 

Community college students are reported as r«rtfrinants to the greatest 
degree in the category of Student Affairs. As compared to participation in 
this category, the percentage of student participation in the other three 
categories is minimal. 

Table 1 contains the number and percentage of colleges reporting student 
participation in each of the individual policy areas comprising the four major 
policy categories. In each of the categories, the composite areas are pre- 
sented in rank-order from the highest to lowest percentage for ease of analy- 
sis. The order indicates that, for the category of Academic Affairs, over 50 
percent of the respondents report student participation in the policy areas 
of curriculum planning and curriculum evaluation. The lowest percentage appears 
for class size. *^ 
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Table 1 



Number and Percent^e of Community Colleges Reporting Student 
Participation in Policy Areas - Total Sample (N«39) 



Policy Category and Are^aR 



No. of Colleges with 
Student Part icioat ion 



Percent 



Academic Affairs 
Curriculum planning 
Curr "culum evaluation 
Grading systetn 
Graduation requirements 
Attendance regulations 
Program admission requirements 
Academic calendar planning 
Examination policies 
Class size 

College Staff Personnel Affairs 
Evaluation criteria for faculty 
Selection of President 
Selection of Dean of Students 
Selection of other administrators 
Development of new college staff positions 
Criteria for faculty advancement and 

promotion 
Selection of faculty 
Evaluation criteria for administrators 
Administrative salaries 
Faculty salaries 

Student Affairs 
Regulation of student organizations 
Regulation of student activity funds 
Student conduct codes 
Student iiocial events 
Student newspaper 
Student discipline 
Approval of campus speakers 
Intramural athletics 
Student use of college facilities 
Intercollegiate athletics 
Student personnel records 

Business Affairs 

Planning of new college facilities 
Priorities for space utilization 
Priorities for financial expenditures 



2b 
20 
19 
13 
11 
11 
8 
b 



8 
6 
4 
4 

3 

2 
1 
1 



36 
35 
35 
35 
34 
29 
29 
26 
19 
18 
10 



16 
8 
4 



66.67 
51.28 
48.72 
33.33 
28.21 
28.21 
20.51 
15.3d 
10.26 



20.51 
15.38 
10.26 
10.26 
7.69 

5.13 
2.56 
2.56 



92.31 
89.74 
89.74 
89.74 
87.18 
74.36 
74.36 
66.67 
48.72 
46.15 
25.64 



41.03 
20.51 
10.26 
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In L!u« uUU.go Staff Personnel Affairs category, eight or 21 percent of 
CO eces reported student participation in evaluation criteria for facul- 
All areas oi the category are characterized by a limited percentage of 
colleges reporting student participation, and none of the sample reported pos- 
itively tor student participation in the detom.inat ion of administrative or 
t acuity salaries. 



the 
tv. 



The pn I i (. V 



areas contained in the category of Student Affairs are char- 
acceriiied hv a Urge percentage of colleges reporting student participation 

Itud'm'n r' '"t"' facilities, intercollegiate athletics, and 

stud.m p.r.emu 1 records are the only areas to receive support from less than 
perN-iMi: ni iiu' I leges. 

In ••..snuss Affairs students are involved in pol icy-n-aking in the plan- 
ni-.g of n. w facilities to a much greater extent than in the areas of 

space utiit.^aiion or financial expenditure priorities. Sixteen or 41 percent 
of the colleges reported student participation in the planning process, a 
higher percentage of the sample than is represented in any of the College Staff 
Personnel Attairs areas and two-thirds of the Academic Affairs areas. 

In mans reported instances of student participation, the student partic- 
ipants are reported to be voting members of the respective policy-making com- 
mutee However, for most of the policy areas studied, the percentage of vot- 
ing student participation was found to be lower than the percentage of reported 
student participation, indicating that not all student participants have com- 
mittee vot ing right s. Table 2 shows the percentage of student participation 
in variou-: poUcy categories and areas which are characterized by students hav- 
ing voting power in the policy-making process. An analysis of the data indicated 
that over Lwo-tiurds of the reported instances of student participation, in all 
four poliev categories, are instances of voting participation. Generally, if 
student participation in a policy making category wa-e reported by a college 
probability is high that the student participants have voting power in the * 
policy-making process. 

The number and percentage of colleges which reported voting student partic- 
ipation is presented in Table 2 by each of the individual policy areas with- 
in each maior category. As examination of the table reveals, students have 
voting participation in the aofldemic areas of curriculum planning and curric- 
ulum evaluation at the greatest percentage of the colleges, while the areas 
of student conduct codes and student newspaper rank highest in the Studen^ 
Affairs .at.gorv with 69 percent of the colleges reporting student partici- 
pat ion Witn vi>tin^ power. 

in the instances of student participation, the percentage of student repre- 
•^^^^^ ■>'-'"^^i"8 committees does not follow a pattern. Examination of 
Ind'vulual returns provided no insight into the existence of consistent systematic 
percentages ratios. In Table 3, the percentage of each of the three major ca^L 
group, is presented by policy area. As the analysis reveals, the policy arelT 
in the category ot Academic Affairs are clearly dominated by college faculty 
the largest percentage of student representation is 38 percent in poUcy-makina 
concerning the grading system. Students are represented in the College Staff 
Personnel Attairs category by a thir<J or more of the committee members in the 
three areas pertaining to the selection of chief administrators. 
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Table 2 



Number and Fercent.age of Community Colleges Reporting 
Student Participation with Voting Power 
by Policy Area - Total Sample (N«39) 



Policy Category and Areas 



No. of Colleges with 
Voting Participation 



Percent 



Academic At fairs 

Curriculum planning 
Curtltulum evaluation 
Grai. ng svstem 
Gradiiation requirentents 
Attendance regulations 
Program admissions requirements 
Acaciomic calendar planning 
Examination policies 
Class size 

College Staff Personnel Affairs 
Evaluation criteria for faculty 
SeU'ctitm of President 
Selection of Dean of Students 
Selection of other administrators 
Development of new college 

staff positions 
Criteria for faculty advanceosnt 

and promotion 
Evaluation on criteria for 

administrators 
Selection of faculty 
Administrative salaries 
Facultv salaries 



23 
19 
17 
11 
9 
8 
7 
6 
3 



6 
5 
4 
3 

3 

1 

1 



58.97 
48.72 
43.95 
21.21 
23.08 
20.51 
17.95 
15.38 
7.69 



15.38 
12.82 
10.26 
7.69 

7.69 

2.56 

2.56 



Student Affairs 

Student conduct codes 

Student newspaper 

Student discipline 

Student social events 

Regulation of student activity funds 

Regulation of student organizations 

Approval of campus speakers 

Intramural athletics 

Intercollegiate athletics 

Student use of college facilities 

Student personnel records 

Business Affairs 

Planning of new college facilities 
Priorities for space utilization 
Priorities for financial expenditure 



27 
27 
25 
25 
24 

22 
17 
13 
13 
8 



10 
6 
3 



69.23 
69.23 
64.10 
64. 10 
61.54 

56.41 
43.59 
33.33 
33.33 
20.51 



25.64 
15.38 
7.69 
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Table 3 



Percentage faculty. Administrators, and Students on Committees 
Oealtng with Policy Areas in which Students are Reported 
as Participants - Total Sample 




Academic Affairs 
Grading system 
Attendance regulations 
Program admissions requirenffints 
Graduation requirements 
Curriculum evaluation 
Academic calendar planning 
Curriculum planning 
Class size 

Examination policies 

College Stafi Personnel Affairs 
Selection at other administrators 
Selection of Dean of Students 
Selection of President 
Evaluation criteria for faculty 
Development of new college staff 

posit ion's 
Criteria for faculty advancement 

and promotion 
Evaluation criteria for administrators 
Selection of faculty* 
Administracive salaries** 
Faculty salaries** 

Student Affairs 

Regulation of student organizations 

Regulation of student activity funds 

Student social events 

Intramural athletics 

Student use of college facilities 

Student newspaper 

Approval of campus speakers 

Intercollegiate athletics 

Student cc iduct codes 

Student discipline 

Student personnel records 

Business Affairs 

Priorities for space utilization 
Planning of new college facilities 
Priorities for financial expenditures 



47 
51 
54 
49 
55 
57 
55 
48 
55 



29 
28 
37 
45 

47 

50 

50 



10 
9 
13 

24 
24 
28 
27 
28 
27 
39 
42 



39 
38 
44 



15 
12 
12 
19 
18 
16 
19 
30 
25 



14 
28 
30 
25 

30 

35 
40 



6 
9 
9 
10 
13 
11 
12 
13 
16 
17 
20 



18 
20 
20 



38 
37 
34 
32 
27 
27 
26 
22 
20 



57 
44 
33 
30 

23 

15 
10 



84 
82 
78 
66 
63 
61 
61 
59 
57 

38 



43 
42 
36 
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btudetics clearly dominate the conimltLcC's in the Student Affairs category 
with the exception of coromiLCees dealing with policv-making In the student 
personnel records area. Many of the areas of Student Affairs are matters 
traditional Iv relegated to student government asbotiat ions , a tradition re- 
flected in cbc returns leading to the student domination of this category. 
Students reportedly are represented by a larger percentage of committee 
members than are faculty and administrators in the Business Affairs areas of 
priorities tor space utUlzatlon (43 percent students, 9 percent faculty, 
18 percent administrators) and planning of new rollege facilities (42 percent 
students. 38 percent faculty, 20 percent administrators). 

Students are chosen for participative roles by their peers in over 
85 perc nt ol ib.e cases reported. Of this number, approximately 60 percent 
are appjinted by their student governmeiit associations. For participation 
in all four policy categories, the most common procedure for choice reported 
was appointment of student(«?) to the policy making committee by the student 
government a&^.oc lat tons , As shown in Table 4. election to a participative 
position by student vote was the next most common procedure reported. The 
majority of other methods noted were combination methods of choice, the most 
common being "elected fay students/appointed by student government." Addi- 
tional methotis noted were "appointed by student government /appointed by 
administrator" and "volunteer." 

Table 4 

Percentage of Method"? Reported by which Students are Chosen as 
Parcicipants for Vario-is Policy categories • Total Sample 



Method of Choice 





Elected 


Appointed 




by 


by Student 


Policy Categ,ory 


Students 


Government 


Academic Affairs 


7.. 

18.27 


7.. 

69.23 


College Staff Personnel 






Affairs 


25.93 


70,37 


Student Affairs 


27.73 


57,03 


Business Affairs 


25.09 


56.53 


All Categories 


25.75 


60.00 



Appointed 
by Admin- 
Istrator 
t 
8.65 



5.08 
8.69 
6.00 



Other 

3.85 

3.70 
10.16 
8.69 
8.25 



Only 15 percent (6 colleges) of the Boards of Trustees have regular 
student participation in their deliberations The student participants are, 
in all cases, reported student government officers. None of the participants 
reported were publicly elected to a trustee position; since election Is a 
prerequisite for voting rights there is no student vote on Illinois Boards of 
Trustees. 

All major campus groups were reported to have provided impetus in initi- 
ating student participation on Illinois community college campuses. The 
incidence of faculty (28 percent) and trustees (18 percent) as impetus groups 
ranked the lowest. The greatest amount of imperu«, was provided by adminis- 
trators (V2 percent) followed by student personnel workers (69 percent). Stu- 
dents were reported as providing Impetus by over 50 percent of the sample. 



Over half ol the respondmH colleges repotted that none of the major 
campus firoups resisted student participation m policy-making on their 
campus. In the remaining colU-ges, the faculty is reported most commonly 
as a group resisting student participation; however, all campus groups were 
reported to resist stMdcit part ic ipation by one or more of the colleges. 

iable 5 

Number and Percentage ol t:on..gps Reporting Various Groups as 
Providing Impetus or Resisting Student Participation in 
Policy-Making — 'lotal Sample* 



Resisting Group 

Students 
Facul ty 

Administ rators 

Student Personnel Workers 

Board of Trusttea 

Other (clerks) 

No Resisting Groups 



Provide Impetus 
No. ot Colleges 

20 (51.28) 
1! 128.21) 
28 ( 1.79) 

27 rag. 23) 

; < 17.95) 



Provide Resistance 
No. of Colleges 



4 
16 



(10 26) 
(41.03) 
10 (25.64) 
2 ( 5.13) 
(12,82) 
( 2.56) 



5 
1 



20 (51.28) 



*Total Numbers and Pt-rcentages reflect mult iple responses. 

Although students do participate in policy-making in all of the 39 sample 
institutions, only seven colleges, or 18 percent of the total, provide stu- 
dents tormal preparation for their role m policy-making. IVo of the colleges 
reported extensive leadership workshops with group process experience as the 
method ot preparation. The ot>er five colleges reported some type of in- 
formational briefing session as the primary method used for student prepara- 
tion. 



Examination of the return revealed that none of the 39 colleges use any 
method of reimbursement (granting of academic credit, salaries, etc.) to 
encourage student participation by repaying student participants for their 
time and energy expended in the policy-making process. 

Table 6 contains the analysis of the Deans of Students' perceptions con- 
cerning the degree of student satisfaction with the students' role in policy- 
making. As indicated, over 70 perct-nt of the Deans believe that students on 
their campus are "satisfied" or "vers- well satisfied" with the student role 
m policy-making. Twenty percent of the Deans report student dissatisfaction, 
and 8 percent indicate that they aro not sure of the student feeling. 

'lable 6 

Number and Percent of CoL leg<.'S Reporting Various Degrees of 
Student SatisfaLtion with tht- Sttidents' Role in Policy-Making 

lotal Sample 



Degree of Satisfaction No. of Loll ep;es Percent 
Very well saLl:ifLed i c^i 
Satisfied ,^'5° 
Dissatisfied % ?^'^f 
Very dissatisfied .! "^I;, ^ 
Not sure of how students fee I j 7~70 
Totals T9 100.00 
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A guueijl iivjiudcion of student parLiclpation in policy-making is 
preseni-^jU in iabie 7. Of the 39 respondents-, 56 perct-nt noted that students 
"contribuLo moderately" to the policy-making process at their respective 
colleges, iventy percent of the responses Indicated that student partici- 
pants "conn ibtitf a great deal." All Deans reported that student partici- 
pants do contribute positively, to some degree, in their participative roles. 

Table 7 



Number .md Percentage of Colleges Reporting Various Degrees of 
Student iloiiur ibut ion as Participants in the Pol icy-Making Process 

Total Sample 



De gre e _o t ( on t r i bu t i on 

Coutr 1 b'i Cti'J I'otiiitig 

ContribuceJ vctn little 

Contributed moderately 

Contributed a great deal 



No. of Colleg es 



Tota Is 




Percent 



23.08 
56.41 
20.51 
100.00 



Analysiri of the data by demographic characteristics revealed few iden- 
tifiable patternb which appear to be related to the groups of colleges accord- 
ing to sizL^ of enrollment, typical student background, and type of facilities. 
Those major patterns which did appear are: 

(1) iiie percentage (degree) of student participation in policy- 
making Increases as the college enrollment Increases. 

(2) rlie percentage of colleges reporting faculty resistance to 
student participation in policy-making Increases as the 
college enrollment increases. 

(J) 'Ute percentage of colleges reporting no resistance from 
major campus groups increases as the college enrollment 
decreases . 

(4) More individual groups are reported as resisting student 
* participation as the pp»-manence of college facilities 
decreases . 

(5.) Preparation of student participants for the policy-making 
role is more common as the permanence of college facilities 
increases. 

Rec ommeiidat ion s 



Aside irum the category of Student Affairs, the degree of student partici- 
pation in policy-making in Illinois community colleges is inadequate by the 
standards of this investigator. It Is apparent th.it Illinois community col- 
leges, overall, are unwilling to grant student.s significant participating 
roles otfier th.m in those policy areas traditionally given over to students 
by default. ihe only exceptions are the two areas uf "curriculum planning" 



and curriculum evaluation. - placed within the category of Academic Affairs 
both ot which were reported as having student participants on the policy- ' 
making conrniuteos by over 50 percent of the sample. Greater provision must 
be made by Illinois Community colleges for inclusion of students in the polity, 
making processes in the Academic, Staff Personnel, and Business Affairs 
categor ies . 

The tact that students are granted participative roles on policy maklnja 
committees does not always mean that student participants have tho right to 
vote. Although the percentage of voting participation Is ft? percent or more 
m all c.itegories, to this writer, denial of equal "Power" rights to 
student participants Is a form of tokenism, a way of saying to the students, 
We v., 11 grant you a place in the policy-making process as long as you can 
have nu significant formal intact on that process-as long as you have no 
power. None of the community colleges in Illinois extend voting rigl:ts to 
all stuaent participants; to this writer, this Indicates an unwillingness to 
provide the meaningful" (with voting power) role in governance which students 
across the nation have requested, and of which the vast majority of writers 
in Che Held indicate students are capable. If colleges are going to exhibit 
their trust m students by giving them a participative role in policy-making, 
the trust should extend to voting student participation, tokenism is a readily 
recognizable torm of manipulation and should be eliminated. 

To this writer, a true participative policy-making process should Include 
equal representation of students, faculty, and administrators In all policy 
areas; it should reflect a partnership of enuallt^ for the major constituent 
groups. Although .students are represented adequately In a large proportion 
of the committees reported, it may be that in many of the committees they are 
over represented. The unequal representation, in many of the areas. In favor 
of the students may well indicate that the operations of the particular com- 
mittee arc not deemed Important by other campus groups; this possibility is 
especially true for the Student Affairs committees. An exceedingly high pro- 
portion of student representation in limited areas of policy-making again 
reflects a manipulative logic. In order to Increase the viability of policy 
In aU policy categories, the partnership of equality must be reflected In 
the cowpositton of the policy-making bodies. 

In regard to the methods implemented to choose student participants, 
the findings are encouraging. Peer selection of student participants supports 
a climate of responsibility. However, the fact that a majority of the par- 
Liclpants are appointed by student governments has a possible negative Impli- 
cation. If student governments are as unrepresentative as the literature 
Implies, then, In spite of the fact that this 60 percent of student partici- 
pants is peer selected, the views of the student body may be largely untapped. 
If the college governance structures are to fully benefit from the Input of 
the student body, then methods of student constituency representation on policy- 
making committees should be devised. 

It is encouraging to find that some college boards are committed to 
regular student input Into their deliberations; however, the inclusion of 
student participants on a regular basis Is neglected by too many of the boards 
m Illinois. This inadequacy could easily, and should be, corrected. 

A possible explanation of the low percentage of reports Indicating 
faculty and trustees as Impetus groups may be that a major proportion of 
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intti.il .>>c.uloiiL tnvolvemtjnt would fall into the oaLegury ol Student Aitdirs, 
tht' re»{)..>tisi bi lity ot Deans of Students and htudfUL personnel workers. Cer- 
tainly, ti.Tiii Che pattern of resistance found, f^^culty members must be more 
accepting .^t f,Luaent potential In the poUcy-mdking process. The fact that 
half oi titt' I t'spondtnts noted no resisting group* indicates to this writer 
that, for t^.'^.c• ci'l leges, the degree of student participation in policy- 
making is pt r».fived at the present time as "safe" by power groups commonly 
opposed to <thre>itened by) student involvement. 

It stiuients are to be productive and ettectivc- partners in the policy- 
making proei-ss, ttiey should be provided experiences which would prepare them, 
prior to assuming their role, in terms of gaining knowledge of the organiza- 
tional process of decision-making, external pressures to which the college 
must bu sensitive, and legal boundaries of policy formulation. They should 
receive grouR process training so that they may better cope with the pres- 
sures ot a decision-making situation. Present opportunities for such pre- 
paration, as it.pi.rtod by the sample, are gro-,sly Inadequate. 

Aiu'Llti gro.id Liuidequacy found by the studv is in the area of provision 
of reimbacstrinenc t' reward) for the student part ic Ip.i-.ts ' expenditure of time 
and ettort. lu liyht of the demands upon the conmiunitv college students' 
time tor puiauit oi classroom work, part-time employment, and comrainity ties, 
educators ^junut expect great student enthusiasm or interest in policy-making 
without reimbursement for time and energy expended. Methods of reirabursen^nt 
commensurate with educational soundness need to be e^-nlored and implemented. 

Gent?raily, tlte conclusion may be drawn that in spite of inadequate 
opportunities for participation, inadequate voting rights, a haphazard pattern 
of representation, resistance of many to student pan ic ipation, limited for- 
mal preparation prior to participation In policy-making committees, and no 
reimbursement fur expended time and efforts, student participants in policy- 
making are pert.eived as positive contributors to the overall process. If 
present conditions of Inadequacy were corrected and provisions were to be 
made for meaningful student participation, this writer would suggest that 
the students' contribution to policy-making would increase phenouienally-- 
enhancing not only the students* educational experiences, but also the in- 
stitutions' viability. 

Further research on student participation in policy-making should be 
focused on the widest range of policy areas and related practices possible. 
Research projects focused exclusive ly on "student government" organizations 
serve little purpose but to add confirmation to the known Ineffectiveness of 
such groups In college-wide policy-making activities. It is clear from the 
literature and the findings of this study that most of the student affairs 
areas, commonly delegated to traditional student governments, are clearly 
dominated by student participants. Reser.ch should now focus upon the 
"where" and "how" of student participation in the total arena of policy- 
making in academic governance. 

The tumponent practices related to student participation in conmiunity 
college policy-making need to be more adequately researched. Major areas of 
concern are assessment and further development ot methods of preparation and 
reimbursement for participants. Models of institutional governance which en- 
courage systemcit ic and mean Ingful student participation should be developed, 
implemented, and thoroughly evaluated. 
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PRfciKKkHiNH.bl.S OF ILLINOIS COMMUNITV COllEGt FUKMAL LEADERS 
FOK ftlllDENT PARTICIPATION IN POLICY-KORMlJUTtON 

Gene A. Kamp 



btudent deradtids for greater participation in institutional governance 
have precipitated both turmoil and reform on college and universltv campuses 
throughout the nation. From Berkeley to Columbia, "ait-ins." st at strikes 
mass demonstrations, and even death have resulted as students have moved from' 
rhetoric to d sruptive and violent action in an effort to communicate their 
displeasure witn the status-quo, especially the role played by students in 
the governance ot institutions of higher education (Bayer and Astin, 1969- 
yampu^ Tensions: Analysis and R econmiendations . 1970; Chronicle of Hicher 
ItZl^.T ' TVb ^11^'' ^^^^"^<=^^ of Higher Edn..tio.. M.. 9. to.n.^ 
Miflerf l970)^^ Education , February 8. 1971; Uovan, 1971; McEvoy and 

„ ,,1^^^^ C"W^y Students Act lliat Way," 1969) conducted at 

55 different college and university campuses across the nation demonstrated 
that student expectation for participation in institutional policy-making 
is not limited to a few student spokesmen. Interviewing 1030 students on a 
number of current issues, the poll reported that 81 percent of all students 

students should have a greater say in running colleges; 75 percent 
te It that students should have greater influence in academic matters. When 
asked why students in many colleges around the country were demonstrating. 
42 percent of the students indicated that it was because they did not have 
enuugb "say" in running the colleges. 

K^nJ"" opinion poll conducted at a conference on rights and responsi- 
bilities of students in Junior colleges (Orcutt, 1969), the student re - 
spondeiiB provided strong endorsement of student mvolvei^nt in policy 
formulation. Inquiring about the extent to which students should be Involved 
in 22 areas of governance, none vere ruled out entirely by a majority of re- 
spondents. This was true for such items as: faculty appointments, allocation 
of instructional funds, administrative structure of the college, curriculum, 
staff salaries, teaching loads, selection of the president, and provision of 
services to the community. The traditional areas of student participation 
also were strongly endorsed. 

107n^^^^','^"'^^''f Keport" (Campus Tenflions. Anal ysis and Recommenr^ ^^M «n , 
1970) indicates that among the things which trouble students is their feeling 
Of political impotence. As a consequence of negative faculty and adminis- 
trative attitudes, they believe that they are being denied their fair share 
in Institutional governance. Often critical of traditional student govem- 
i^nt concerns as trivia, students report that they encounter adult resistance 
v^en attempting to deal with vital institutional issues. 

Even though much of the student unrest has centered around four-year 
institutions, the issue has not completely by-passed the two-year, junior 
colleges. Jones (1968) reports that while a majority of junior colleges did 
not experience unrest activities, ". . . student reptesentation in policy- 
making and student civil rights activities were the subjects of more defiant 
protest activities. , ." (p. 6). 
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i.as.T .ltd Astin (19fc>y) reporL i.it.a titnony l>;m public, two-year colleges, 
abo'jt o-v in cwfc-nty had an Itieldetit involving violent protest while an addi- 
tional ivi«' it-t twenty had a nonviolent disttiptivr- ij^tident. 

Mov r»-.t>ticlv, a nationwide study oi organi;'.ed student protest in 
junior . olI«.gys was conducted by (jandy i,lH'/Q)\ A report of his findings 
reveaU Lrai r.hc category ol Incidents aivjinjncirg tor the greatest number 
of pr.'tff?ts was "student-administration" with 7 incidents occurring at 
15(3 collt>gcs. Although many of the protests c nterp-d around codes and regu- 
lations aftci-Ling students, 44 prot(=sts at 2J .alU-grxs were specifically 
directed to nhe lack of student pai t icipati o'l in che establishment of campus 
policies aUdJy, 1970, p. 11). 

Kichard C. Richardson, Jr. (1969), iunlor college president, has observed. 
Now che is^'ue of students" role in governance confronts the two-year college 
even though many administrators and faculty members might prefer to cling to 
the tho-.^ght that, 'It can't happen here " (p, 34). Notwithstanding the fact 
that -jocIi a demand comes at a tiiiie .^hcti thi matter of rights and freedoms of 
fac'.iUy tnomhers ot the junior-rvinmntii ty colleges still very much unsettled, 
Ricbard<5on i^idiuates that, ". . . changing tiire^ produce issues that must be 
retogni;iud and considered." (19o9, p. 34), 

ihr.f, evidence does indicate that times are changing and that Students, 
impatient witn a subservient or a non-existenr role in institutional govern- 
ance, are demanding that they be included both in the policy- formulating 
process and in policy-administration. In nuraerjus Instances these demands 
have been ac.ompanied by behavior intentionally designed to disrupt the 
normal activities and operations of the campus i;i an effort to dramatize 
the seriOMStess of their position. 

in the State of Illinois it appears that the governance of Junior- 
corara'anitv roUeges is in the hand:, of the bonrd of trustees and of admin- 
istrators. Although faculty members are becomiMg more involved (Steger, 
1968), there is little formal evidence that theii contribution is significant. 
Thert- is even less evidence of student involvem^iot in governance at these two- 
year Institutions. 

Rec».-nf ly the Commission on Student Personnel oi the American Association 
of Junior Colleges formed a subcommittee to stvdy the "revitaliaation of 
student governments" (Deegan, Drexei. Collins, Kearney, 1970). The formation 
of the subcommittee resulted from a growing con-.ern over soi«e of the current 
trends toward violent student protest on college campuses and the relative 
decline of student government associations on manv campuses. The first thing 
the subc-irnmittee did was to broaden rho scop^ of t^^'p charge by unanimously 
accepting tit hasic premise that ". . , thp initial step in revitalizing 
student governments must be to create an atmo«^phcrf where they can become 
effective pc»rt l.ripants in the dec Isi on-makijig proce.s.^." (Deegan, et al. 
1970, p. Ui). This concern with creating a re^ rpt tve atmosphere underscores 
the nerd to asf;es's the current climate for t^r f!-iTiktng of students, faculty, 
admini.strat ors . nnd board members a'ssot- iai -id wii^ junior colleges. 

Although cb.i, idea of students sharing i-i tho governance of a college or 
unlverrfitv may appear to be a revolui iondry idn.-i. prrcedence for it dates 
back to the Middle Ages. In the llOO's, :,'omr ot ti-p first medieval univer- 
sities were owned and operated by th^ student*? v'-o hired the faculty, played 
an iraportau role in matters of cur ritu l-.im, lorfm'lat*-d the rules by which 
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the ins clf.t ions were governed, selected the tov^ in which the university 
was^Iocaied a.,J dealt with city officials when ccifltct arouse (Falvey, 



r.n^J . . ' ^-\^^*^'"^^JU'S acquired property and books, however, the masters 
iTtLll '■*^™f'^^"^ ^^^^^^ than travelling about and gradually began 

o assume .cnrtrol and to determine policy. By the time of the ReformatiL, 
the democrat!, anlversity of the Middle Ages had been replaced by an oli- 
garchital structure (Falvey, 1952). « y a« olx 

f^ ^ir*'.^''''^'''^ States, our earliest colonial colleges were patterned 
after c)xioid and Cambridge which were organized on the college concept 
The Kuroptan college, although originally a hall of residence (Haskins! 
195, . evolved into an established unit of the university's life in which 
the taculrv were In charge as disciplinarians. As thi^y grew in Importance 
greater control was extended over the students. Thus /against this^ack' ' 
ground oL increased authoritarianism of the faculty, o^jt colonial colleges 
were fovrHed. Strongly supported by their boards of trustees, faculty and 
administrators remained in firm control of things., 

A higHly controversial issue, the matter of student participation in 
governance has both its opponents and its proponents. Those who oppose it 
do so primarily on the grounds that students are Inexperienced, transient 
dents h^"'""'-^"^*"' Proponents of the issue point out that s^u- 

fn^^L^ ^ "k'"^"' institution from which to add keen 

insights and t^-ac student participation Is excellent training for effective 
citizenship in a democratic society (Lunn, 1957). Both points of view have 
been eloquently presented. 

Be.-av.e of the controversy surrounding the issi;e of student participa- 
tion in governance and because little research involving junior colleges had 
been done .r. tne topic, the writer undertook to investigate It. Specifi- 
cally, a study was undertaken to measure and analyzR tHe preferences for 
student partu-ipatlon in Institutional policy-formulation in three major 

c^ni^^^^^'^'^ ^S^^^^^ ^^^^^ leaders in ilUnois junior- 

community colleges. These formal leaders were defined and Identified by 
the positioTi in the recognized organizational structure and represented the 
four major component groups of the college community administration, trustees, 
faculty and students. Forty-six campus presidents (or deans). 37 chairmen 
of boards of trustees, 55 faculty organization presidents, and 48 student 
government presidents were invited to participate in the study. While other 
leaders both lormal and informal, might have b«en included In the sample, 
the rationale for making the decision was that these were titular leaders 
who could easily be identified on each campus. Ir was assumed that the 
function, ^f their offices introduced tbera to current issues of controversy 
and that bt:ing exposed, they would have formed an opinion on them. 

J^"^ ^^r^ ff^"'" ^""^^^ pollcy.formulatlon stvdted were: (1) Academic 
Affairs, (2) College Staff Personnel Affairs, a^d (3) Student Affairs. 

The instrument used in this study was developed by the writer and was 
basically a checklist composed of 24 items which represent matters about which 
policy is madP. Selected from a more inclusive list derived from a number of 
sources tbo«e item« finally selected (see Appendix A) were believed to be 
particularly applicable to the junioi -community -.olUge. inasmuch as the 
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format ol the inventory was a checklist and Its contents were of a straight- 
forward, factual nature* the instrument was judged to have content validity 
(Kerlirgpr; l9fS4). ' 

Respondents were asked to indicate to what extent they believed that 
students should participate in policy-formulation for the 24 items by choos- 
ing one ot six responses on the instrument. The choices were: 

1. Students should no t participate. 

2. Students should participate as advisors without voting rights. 

3. Students should have^ plnoritv representation with voting rights. 
A. Students should have ^ qua 1 representation with voting rights. 

Students should have malorlty representation with voting rights. 
Students should have exclusive control. 



5. 



Nine major hypotheses and 18 sub-hypotheses were formulated in the study 
and were tested by both parametric and nonparametric methods of analysis. 
The Kruskal-Wallis One Way Analysis of Variance by Rank, a parametric analysis 
of -variance, the Mann-Whitney U Test and a t test for independent means were 
used. The significance level for hypothesis testing v#as set at .05. 

The first set of three major hypotheses stated, generally, that there 
were no differences in the beliefs of the four respondent groups toward stu- 
dent participation in policy-formulation in each of the three major policy 
areas. 



The second set of three major hypotheses stated, generally, that campus 
presidents and presidents of faculty otganizations who had completed a college 
course on the junior college would have preference for greater student partici- 
pation in policy-formulation in each of the three major policy areas than would 
campus presidents and presidents of faculty organizations who did not complete 
such a courae. 

The third set of three major hypotheses stated, generally, that campus 
presidents and presidents of faculty organizations whose prior professional 
experience had been exclusively in higher education would have preference 
*or greater student participation in policy-formulation in each of the three 
major policy areas than would campus presidents and presidents of faculty 
organizations whose prior professional experience had been exclusively at 
the elementary and/or secondary levels. 

The conclusions of the study are based on statistical analyses of fhe 
data, and, in some instances, on the writer's interpolation of the data. 

In regard to student participation in policy-formulation in Academic 
Affairs, an analysis of the data indicates that there is a difference in the 
preferences of campus presidents, board chairmen, presidents of faculty organi- 
zations and presidents of student governments (see Table 1). Student govern- 
ment presidents show preference for the greatest degree of student partici- 
pation; their mean response score indicates that students should have "equal 
representation with voting rights" in policy-formulation. Student presidents 
are next followed by faculty organization presidents who indicate that stu- 
dents should have "minority representation with voting rights," Although 
the ptefyrences of campus presidents and of board chairmen lie within the 
range designated as "advisors without voting rights," campus presidents have 
a higher mean score than do board chairmen. 



Table 1 



MKAN ITEM RESPONSES OF JUNIOR-COM>a]NITY COLLEGE 
LEADERS KOH Sl'UDENI PARTICIPATION IN POLICY- 
FORMULATION IN TIIREE MAJOR POLICY AREAS 



Area 

(I) 


Students 


Faculty 

n) 


Prt'sidents 
(4) 


Board 
(5) 


f Ratio 
(6) 


Student 
Aff.-iirs 

Academic 
Affairs 

Staff 
Person nt* I 
Affairs 


4.6 
(majority) 

3.6 
(equal) 

2.7 
(minority) 


4.2 

(uqu J I ) 

2.7 

(minority) 

2.1 
(advisory) 


3.8 

(equal) 

2.4 
(advisory) 

1.9 
(adv isory) 


3.3 

(minority) 

1.9 

(advisory) 

1.7 
(advisory) 


25.6** 
39.7** 

16.6** 



the .1^ ZV^^ difference in preferences is supported by a comparison of 
the same four groups on the eight policy items (see Table 2) which com- 

Sl^rked'w!trf hf'hi'^' f ^"''""^'^ ^^^^^"Sh some items were 

marked with u higher degree of preterence than others by all four groups, 
there was not a «xngle item on which all groups reached consensus as to the 
extent to which students should participate. 



Table 2 



MEAN RESPONSES FOR EIGHT POLICY ITEMS 
COMPRISING ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 




Attendance regulations 
Curricular p limning 
Grading system 
Academic cilt-ndar 
Examination poIiciuK 
Graduation recjuirt'ments 
Class size 
Admission standards 



4,'i3 
3.75 
3.55 
3.64 
3.42 
J. 50 
3. 30 
3.28 



3.04 
2.75 
2.78 
2.89 
2.78 
2. 43 
2.5'i 
2. V; 



2.72 
2.63 
2.72 
2.42 
2.44 
2-23 
1 .95 
2.07 



2.11 
2.31 
2.08 
2. 17 
1.88 
1.68 
1.85 
1.63 



12.20 
11.43 
11.13 
11.12 
10.52 
9.84 
9.63 
9.17 



arit 



33.66** 
21.95** 
14.35** 
21.56** 
17.60** 
24.03** 
20.61** 
22 . 54** 



Ihus, it iH concluded that camp.;.s presidents, board chairmen, faculty 
organization presidents and presidents of studtMU governn^nts do not have' 
the same, belieis about the extt-nt to which students should participate In 
policy-formul.it ion in Acadi-mit AlLiir.s. Studt-nt 



Kovcrnraent presidents 
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imiu.iU' MTol-n-.u. {\ir mv.it.: |>,ir; ic ip n ion in pol icv-i'ormuiat i on lol- 
louvd, I.! ttirti. (u iuul! ..(.,.;., prtKidiMUs, cdmpus prc'sfdenLs .ind 
bo jrtl L 'i.i i rtm-n . 

t'tii il^.t 1 ; i t iv- pr.. it'uiKAS oi tiinipuH presidents, 

bo.iru oi.fii;.K 1. pt...sidints oi i k.iIia ur gjn i ...il ioMh .md student government 
prcsidL'nt.^ lui ^iiuu.iu p.ii L 1^ iM.ii i.v, in poli^> • foimtjLition {or St.it l Ft-rson- 
nol Atf.jirs. sr.,ui»'iu M,nvru,n,.n! jn . i.U -us ,-,-"ow prt-ferenee lor the greatest 
degree oi .^tud. ,il p .r r u. i p..' i . ; i ; j , ttu Mii rowponsf score indicates Liiyt 
students s{nii,td ti.ivi- "jiti lu.r i i •. j'.'pi , . iM .'t ion u i ti' voting rij-hts." Although 
the pifier.Mut oi i.t^niiv or.^.ioi ,-.«t. i on presidents, cMmpuy presidents .md 
bcirc' ciuirnkM: lie witnm tiu- r.ui.'c aesign..t>d i}< "advisors without voting 
rig; .," iMcit !!u .in -^tor<.s jndii.ar : iMt l.j^uLLy piiisidcnts indicate prefer- 
ence ; »r j^te.Ut i- .-.f.ideiii p.ti ! » c i pal i . tlt.iit un camp-is picsidents who, in 
turn, I'uhL.ite preiert'oee tor grc iL.-r -itude-u p.in it ip<it ion th.m do bo<jrd 
ciiairnic' 

Itif ov.-rill .1 i 1 loM-TK , in pr.'Jff Vitus If. ^.lii.poi f.fti bv t on^);ir i son of 
the ^anie lo^ii .Vi|>.s o,, t if vtii po ! u i u ms Ual^Ie {> wf.ittt compriae the 
major p..li,.v airi at Statt I'.T:,.. -m*. I A.j.ir,. Aift-ough some items were 
marktd wit; a f i^r. i .k'^n'^ ol prcii-rent, ,il umr groups, there was not 

a sttiviif Hi'tii v--, ,;.!.„ iJics u.ut.f.l .••.!svn..u^ .IS I.. Lhe extent to which stu- 
dents slanL; i.ailici:>au- (•., six ; sc vt ii palitv Uetns, the relative 
posiLia,-, at u)ut ^.'.tm.p.-, t l ni.i i .iv < i Li'.- -,,iiif. i im Llie Item, "l-aculty ad- 
vanLC!m>nt , ' Lamp. is pt . s i,i..„t .s I,,^t.l.l■ „,ar. -^uiiifiit participation t hnn do 
facuitv arg.mi /al i an pri-s i JfU 



:\ibl. 
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I tern ik'SL r ipi ion 
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16, 30** 
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Qualit i^.it ii>Ms tur st'U-L- 


5. >H 
2 . {)4 


.'.II 


i 58 
2.1/ 
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10,78 
8.75 


19. 74** 

5. 3a** 


tion t>t l.icLiliv posiLlons 
Qua I i i ic it i ons im si'it c^ 
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I .8b 


1 . 54 


8.21 


15,bO** 


t ion to ^ufminihirai iw 














posi I ions 
Kami L V salaries 
Admin i St rat jw s«il.n ics 
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J .05 
i . /O 

{ ')7 


i .91 

J .4:' 

i J8 


1 , '34 
I . 34 
1 . 20 


8. Oh 
f).b4 
b. 10 


9 , 1 9** 
4.25** 
b.09** 


'^^p -^A)] " 



I'-..-., il i.N cunehHhd ti^if ti. )■• u« stgMiircanL st .it. i s t ic al diliercnces 
in t!u- priUTt.>.Les o\ tampus ptt s i ^ , haart! U lirnici, fatuity organ i /.at ions 
prei,i.i. pLs and stiJiiiMit pn-siti,.-.' . iat ,ti'u-nt p,ir t i< ip ,t io/1 in pol icy- formula- 
tion j'l St .tt I'et^tMine] At! aits Wl.t. t ar< . iMio si f turi-d t.itegories. 



however, ibe differences between faculty presidents, campus presidents and 
board cluurmen are subsumed under the descriptive title, "advisors without 
voting rights." 

There Is a difference i the preferences of campus presidents, board 
Chairmen, presidents of faculty organizations and tudent government presi- 
dents in preference for student participation in p .licy- formulation in the 
area of Student Affairs. Student government presidents show preference for 
the greatest degree of student participation; their mean response score in- 
dicates that students should have "majority representation with voting 
rights. Although the mean scores of presidents of faculty organizations 
and cmpus presidents lie within the ran^e designated as "equal representa- 
tion ith voting rights," analysis of the scores reveals that faculty organ- 
ization presidents prefer a greater degree of student participation than do 
campus presidents. Board chairmen rank fourth in their preferences for stu- 
dent participation; they indicate, by their mean response score, that students 
should have minority representation with voting rights." 

The overall differences in preferences is supported by a comparison of 
the same tour groups in the nine policy items (Table 4) which comprise the 
major policy area of Student Affairs. Although some items were marked «tth 
a higher degree of preference by all four groups, there was not a single 
item on which they reached consensus as to the extent to which students should 



Table h 

mAU RESPONSES FOR NINE POLICY ITEMS 
COMPRISING STUDENT AFFAIRS 



Item Description 

LD 



Mean Item Response 



Stu- 


Fac- 


Presi- 








dents 


ulty 


dents 


Bo^ird 


Total 


f-Ratio 




(3) ... 




(5) 


C6> 


(7) 


5.47 


5.09 


4.74 


4.37 


19.67 


10.72** 


5.30 


4.83 


4.38 


3.91 


18.42 


14.36** 


5.50 


4.87 


4.14 


3.80 


18.36 


25.36** 


5.08 


4.56 


4.13 


3.41 


17.18 


25.67** 


4.86 


4.55 


4.09 


3.68 


17.18 


21.95** 


4.58 


4.19 


3.81 


3.26 


15.84 


13.75** 


4.26 


3,72 


3. lb 


2,94 


14.08 


14.23** 


3.80 


3.66 


3.39 


2.83 


13.68 


7.55** 


3.16 


2.56 


2.30 


1.68 


9.70 


9.04** 



Student social events 
Regulation of student 

organiiiat ions 
Student publications 
Student conduct codes 
Intramural Athletics 
Student disciplinary 

system 
Student use of campus 

facilities 
Intercoliegiate athletics 
Student personnel 

records 



Thus, It is concluded that the. e are significant statistical differences 
in tne prefere^^ce of campus presidents, board chairmen, faculty organization 
presidents /ind presidents of student g. vernments ab^uf the extent ^o which 
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studcntb should participate in policy-formuUtlon in Student Affairs. 



Certain generalized conclusions regarding all iour groups of formal 
leaders can be drawn from further analyses of the data. First, in the thret 
major policy areas of Academic Affairs, Staff Personnel. Affairs and Student 
Affairs, there is a difference in the preference for student participation 
in policy formulation for each of the four respondent groups. In other words, 
there is not agreement among the groups as to the extent to which students 
should participate in policy-formulation. Although there is a difference 
in preferences among the four groups in every major policy area, in some in- 
stances the descriptive phrase indicating the preferred role of students 
obscures that difference. 

.Second, the rank ordering of the four groups in regard to preference 
for the desired degree of student participation in policy-formulation is the 
sanie tor all three major policy areas. Student government presidents in- 
dicate pretcvence tor the greatest degree. They are followed, in order, by 
f^iculty presidents, by campus presidents and, finally, by board chairmen. 

Third, the extent to which all four groups prefer students to participate 
in policv-iormulation depends upon the policy area. All groups indicate that 
studentH siiould participate in policy- formulation to the greatest extent in 
Student Atiairs; they should participate to a lesser degree in Academic 
Aftairtj and shmild participate to the least extent in Staff Personnel Affairs. 

A second set of major hypotheses predicted that campus presidents and 
presidents ut taculty organizations who had completed a college course on 
the junior college would indicate a preference for greater student partici- 
pation in nie three major policy areas than would those campus presidents 
and presidents oi faculty organizations who had not had such a course. The 
group completing the college course did not indicate preference for greater 
student part it- ipat ion in any of the three major policy areas. In fact, the 
"no course" group?, consistently had mean response scores higher than those 
of the group which completed the course although the differences were not 
satlstically signiticant at the .05 level, 

A third set of major hypotheses predicted that campus presidents and 
presidents of faculty organizations whose prior professional experience had 
been exclusively in higher education would indicate preference for greater 
participation in policy-formulation in the three major policy areas than would 
campus presidents and presidents of faculty organizations whose prior profes- 
sional experience had been at the elementary and/or secondary levels. The 
group whose prior professional experience had been exclusively in higher educa- 
•tion did nou indicate preference for greater student participation in policy- 
formulation in any of the three major policy areas. 

One conclusion is repeatedly confirmed in this study. Presidents of 
student g-vernments prefer a greater degree of student participation in 
policy- formulation in Academic Affairs, Staff Personnel Affairs and Student 
Affairs than do campus presidents, board chairmen and faculty presidents. 
This is an important confirmation for a number of reasons. 

First, this indicates that junior-community college student leaders 
believe that students should have an active role in the institutional policy- 
making process through both a voice and a vote. This does, to a limited 
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disln[;rer<f"n ''"in""'^' ^^"'^^''"^'^ ^''^ "concerned .md 

^il I r ^" ^''Hegt- accivUies. The writer realises that the group s^r- 

indicated a uHln.gn.ss to become involved in campus aitairs. However the 
contagion .1 enthusiasm generated by dedicated leadership is an l^ort^n ele- 
ment xn .onv.ncu.g others ot the value of a particular cause. Such~ be 
the case with respect to convincing other students of the importance^ their 
participation and it,tluenco in the governance process. '"P°^^^"^^ °' ^heir 

it students desire a greater degree or amoi.nt ot participation in covprn- 
ance than tacultv, administrators or board numbers are'wi ing o pemf a 

resolie n r ""''^'Tt"" ^-Presentatives of both sides of the issue to 
resolve uuterences with a minimal amount of conflict. Since the most serious 
oveTth •^^"'^^7/-^^^- P-^est on Junior college campLes ar!sen 
over the .cmand lor increased student participation in governance (Gaddv l970- 
Jones. 1909;, t h. poHsibiUty ol such cona.ict is not unfounded ' 

Campu.. presiaeuts and board chairmen represent the two princioal' oart 1*^ ^««r,^ c 
in current polU v- 1 orn.latiou at the junior-community coUege evel ?hl r oref 
erences or student participation consistently rank LsL and neTto list In each 
ma or poUcv are. and on ZS oi the 24 individual policy items stud Ld ^h^t her 

'^c^n'T? u -^^^^^^^^^^^ - acc.ptLe 'of Richardson's * (1^0 

Punch Bowl ti.corv of dissipated authority or to a belief that students nre 

norLlt:d^'.;;t;"' f ^-^[^-f ^^-ion to institutional XZ^Jls 
for 1 ^" ""^'^^^ "represents expressed preference 

for less par icipaMon by students than is desired by students themsltves 
Campus presidents and board chairmen would per^nit students to vote on poLcv 
ma ers onlv .n Student Affairs and, even in this ..rea, would limit the^r formal 
influence to "minority representation." tormal 

th.ir^'!^ '''/.'^^^'"^"^^^ students to participate in i},ose decisions which affect 

responsible role in shaping institutional affairs. U particLation iffi a 

0 an a vis..v role or to activities which others IZ^^^^^^ 
to develop .H. attitude ot cynicism or apathy. Btuaents are likely 

Ka^-uUv pn..sid..nts, campus presidents and b )ard chairmen all indicat^.H 

p.:;;.r^';;:;i;;r„r;;:'-;:..;-;;r--^ 

observation bv proies.s ional colleagues or by admin i st r .u ors . ^ 
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will show tfspt>t.i to them as individuals. Uv can rccognizt- creative, in- 
novativo icii hing and can discern when students haw been challenged 'and 
motivated tu improve. 

Recently, the concept of accountability has become an important idea 
in education Ui:rlacher and Roberts, 1971; Jordan, 1971 Morris, 1971). 
Calling uccouiitJbiiity the "Watchword for the '70's, Morris (1971) writes, 
"The 70'.s promise to be interesting and challenging years in education, and 
accountability may be the most interesting, challenging, disruptive, and, 
in the end, productive issue of all.' (p. 327). 

Hdrl.u:!.'fr and Roberts (1971) writing about accountability, state v^at 
they b. levu to be the goal of education, ". . . namely, to produce a maxi- 
mum numi.T ot seii-confident, self-reliant, selt-rootivating, and self- 
fulfilling t ir.i-.jens for active participation in the mainstream of American 
life." (p. 27). 

WTn If m.my would disagree with this statement as the goal of education, 
certainly u ,.iriuot be faulted aa one important goal of education. Careful' 
reflection on this definition, however, reveals n depth of implication which 
even tl.f sLauntlieHt traditionalist should be able to accept. 

Viewed fvi'ii as one of several goals, two iraplUations are apparent from 
the HarLuhii and Roberts statement. First, Institutions must be held ac- 
countable tu -Jfvelop educational programs which can produce these kinds of 
persons. Secondly, it seems, to this writer, that a student cannot really 
become this kinci of self-fulfilling individual without an intellectual and 
emotional tHmrmitment which transcends the traditional "memorization of 
facts" coiKL'pt ot learning and which involves him in the goal-setting as well 
as the tasks .j1 learning which follow from goals. 

If Institutions of higher education, including the junior-community 
college, are to produce this kind of individual, then students must become 
more accountable tor their own education and development. However, ac- 
countability docs not develop without cultivation and learning. Students 
must learn how to be accountable; they need faculty models whom they can 
emulate; they nwd opportunities to practice and to develop accountability. 

Granting students an active, participatory role in policy-formulation 
of institutional affairs is one way of helping to develop accountability. 
The extent to which students participate may vary among institutions and 
among policy areas depending upon the local conditions. Whatever the stu- 
dent-others ratio may be, students must be accepted as members in full stand- 
ing with all rights and responsibilities afforded other participants in the 
groups. To do less than this may convey a lack of trust and confidence in 
students whicl* would only widen any existing breach. 

Student participation in policy-formulation in institutional affairs 
should be viewed as a legitimate role of responsible institutional citizen- 
ship whicii i', of educational benefit to the student and which makes a positive 
contribution to the governance process through the involvement of a constit- 
uent group tlMt is significantly affected by the dt:Lisionfi made. 
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Appendix A 
nfclMS COMPRISING MAJOR POLICY AREAS 
Academic Affairs 

Academic t^ii iendar 
OUiHs si;;e 

Admissions standards 
KxtUnindt ion policies 
Curricula planning 
Grathiation recjuirements 
(irading system 
A t L e n d a i 1 c e r e g u I a 1 1 on s 

Staff Personnel Affairs 

Quali t ieat ions for selection to faculty positions 
FacM i L y advancement 

Evaluation criteria of administrators 
Administrative salaries 

Qua liticat ions for selection to administrative positions 
Kvaluatlon criteria of faculty 
Faculty salaries 

Student Affairs 

Intramural athletics 

Student conduct codes 

Regulation of student organizations 

Intercollegiate athletics 

Stiuli-nt personnel records 

Studetit social events 

Student use of campus facilities 

Student disciplinary system 

Student publications 
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PEHCEPl'lOIJ^ at- KEY ADMIN fSlRATOKS 
CONCERNING STyDEPTl' DEVELOPMENT PKOC^RAMS 
IN ILLINOIS COmjNITY COLLEGES 

Donald Mortvedt 

INTXODUCT ION 



lii^-ef fducacion is uniergoing unprecedented growth and lundamental 
change I. buLh purpose and organization. lh« public comm-unity college is a 
striking example oi the rapid growth in student enrollment, campus develop- 
ment, curncular oli^.rings and demand for services. 

AI ih. national level, student unrest aeeros to be nn indication of in- 
approprLatf and ir re Levant educational practices, that teaching is poor and 

ZllTt IV '1 Tr:' ''''' inadecuate scudent involvement In 

institutional decision-making processes, and thnr established regulations 
impinge ot. personal rights. SeU-asse.«ment and redirection in the nation's 

rf",^"*' ^''^"^ demanded by national and state officials as well as 
educational h.a.iers and practitioners. a*. 

pn.l ^^f^ t:rhKaLioTidl Policies Commission (1964) has reconnnended that the nation' 
goal of universal opportunity for education extend at least two vears beyond 
high school. In the words of the Commission, "Unless opportunlt; for education 

Jndiv d 'f ,r'"'' ^""^'''^'^ American promise o 

individual dignity and freedom cannot be extended to all. . . . In the future 

the important question needs to be not who deserves to be admuted. but who!^ 

can the society in conscience and self-interest, exclude?" (p. 5). 

Community college student personnel workers must accept the challenee of 
expanding appropriate cducatlo^.al opportunities and experiences to all who can 
profit from an -open-door" admissions policy. m the near future, nearly aU 
citizens wUl benefit from some type of post-.econdary educat ion. *andU the 

ComnsT%^\^';T;1a1dr""^"' ^'^^^^'^^ ^^^^ 

m their diversity, and in their bewilderment, thev will need 
calm counsel. In the vast and too often impersonal educa- 
tional institution, each student will need the meani, by which 
he can establish his own identity; within a context of security 
begin to appraise himself accurately, shed supercargoes of fears 
and unrealistic expectancies, sever the personal, emofional 
and Ideational dependencies which fetter him and test hiirself 
in closely siimUted or in real life situations , . , students 
will require assistance in their striving ior sel 1 -actuallEation. 
ihe Instructional staff contributes mightily to this goal yet 
instructors cannot be all things to all students. Student per- 
sonnel professionals are needed to plan, organi;.^, .,nd carry out 
rho.se experiences directly aimed at student .st 1 1- d i scovery 
sell-acceptance, and self-fulfillment (p. ]) . 
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The burgeoning student population and conanensurate plethora of cur- 
ricular offerings to meet the demands, needs and preparations of those 
seeking college admission, indicate that the comprehensive community 
college is the institution which can best meet the expectations of a nation 
which attempts to provide collegiate education to its citizenry. In the 
area of instruction, the community college provides the general educaticm 
and pre-professional training that traditi<mal four-year liberal arts 
colleges and universities have always offered. However, in addition to 
that function, the comprehensive conanunity college must add time, money, 
and staff to support the areas of vocational-technical education, continuing 
education, remedial instruction, and community service. 

The wide diversity of student needs and abilities demands many levels 
of learning experiences which means the student personnel program is not 
only a necessity, but an imperative. Messersmith (1970) has stated con- 
vincingly: 

Student personnel services must operate as, and be accepted 
as, a corps of activities and endeavors around which the 
enterprise moves. This does not mean that it is more impor- 
tant than any other function, but that it is central to the 
entire function (p, k), 

A major challenge for student personnel workers and their educational col- 
leagues is to assist the students in finding relevance in higher education 
through developing and administering programs which complement the traditional 
classroom activities. Much has been said and written about the failure of the 
classroom. As Messersmith (1970) points out: 

... If we use behavior change as an indicator of success, 
traditional in-class experience has not been successful. 
More behavior change seems to originate outside of the 
classroom un** oth controlled and uncontrolled conditions. 
... We have jc capitalized on the immense va"«.u'.? of the co- 
curriculum. ... We have yet to realize the value of the 
campus and the community as a total classroom ex|jerience 
(p- 5). 

BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 

Research is needed to ascertain the quantity and quality of student develop- 
ment programs provided i~ coirjnunity colleges. The first major effort at the 
national level to evaluate the quality of junior college student personnel pro- 
grams came in August, 1963, when the Carnegie Corporation of New York provided 
a two-year grant under the chairmanship of T. R. McConnell, University of Calif or- 
nia, Berkeley, and the directorship of Max R. Raines of Flint Comirunity College. 
Raines (1966) reported that three-fourths of the junior colleges had not devel- 
oped adequate student personnel programs; the counseling and guidance functions 
were inadequately provided in more than half of the colleges; the coordination, 
evaluation, and upgrading of student perse lel programs were ineffective in nine 
out of ten institutions; many programs lacked professional leadership; the vast 
majority of programs operated with few trained staff members; the nature and 
purposes of student personnel work had not been effectively interpreted to board 
members, administrators, faculty, or the community; and favorable climates for 
development and evaluation were lacking in most states. 
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Sir tr :;: J/;:: -L^r''*"' '"•"'^^ ' ^-^^ -Htor.ua, 

„, J"';''-'*;"' ''^'-^'L i-vltu-L pop.,i,v,. .;t. u,.s, .Kknowledged the 

num -...|K..s.u.^.i t.r a nuu.. .sLr.ngcMU admission require- 

; '-^ "^^"'"^ -^^^^1100^1 opportunity 

' «i • •' - a. pHMiL iron, ,nngr...s hv k..p.M>. rl-c .on«n..nitv colleges 

dl t ul "r'''w /r'T' ^'T"^;^- ar. t.Kol wiM, t.e enormously 

ii uulr t ...k M .niunting ligMv dtv.rsified ^L-knt bodies. It logicallv 
t^.!.l...s t .r .iiner,.„U.a.d e-ku; i onal p. oHr.,.n>- n.ust be offered to 

.nt-.c. t'e v.Hu.,a,t. i stude-tt u ul .onmr.mit, .u^eds , li ^uouU be equally cleai 
!, f.g.,rdin,- .Hi.,r«cs ..nd curricula 

■ se3sinc"th«ir I;': ^\ '^/'-^ ''P^^ « -"'^l th.v „,ust be assisted 

AdMnistratu>rs recognUe that tc is cmt i or two-y<...r .nll.oos ro 

*;'^"C--.ve »Luc.. . personnel pr-e,,r„ , The rang, ot ....n.rfi^ s.-rv.... 

■"" •••'^^^>^^- I r-.bli.;'.. Ltarw-a-Js jnd^CtJuM-in for 

.u e.s a„d ..sno^snMU^M.. ..sl,.ud ro Lt ; ....-Iv, to coordinate and prov de 
Uad.rsiMp tn r;.. .,v.,u.:- . tivitic-s rei.M-n. ,0 t.v development of a state 
.vstem ... .11..,,.,. t>pH,.,Uv .tat.-d ,...rHu ,re sr.vdent personnel 

scrv .s V. .... «,.st. b. pr....ded tor stMdvuts, s-.a. a.. .oun.cUng. advising, 
iti I'il / ^"Mi^tration, te.ord k.opin^.. follow-up studies! 

v..,vuf''"' "^' /" ...t.uuM.r .vivi.v.s is .,.>L cno.i^,i:. i.uwever. (Quality of 

Hcrvi....^ .in.i ..xp. ru.u.r* i.s paramount. Under lLc- aM.spi.es of the Illinois 
.iuni...r toIk.^.. bo.n.i and rtu Ouuncil ol (o„,nainitv College Presidents, a Jstudy 
was c.,„.,u..io,..i to ..sM-ss CP. quality and impori.nu*- uf existing student 
d.v..Iopmv.K progran.. in puhii. c«nnitv colleges. ihis investigators' 
study was dvrivc..; !r..n the largt-r Illinois .tatewid. studv of student develop- 



Pl'Hl'USb; C)F dlUDV 

II .fu!<,u pcr^unnr-l servuc-s is an integral part ol th.- college enter, 
prise t,.. it L,-, nnportaru to know the perceptions oi kev aduunistrat ors 
whic-M ..til uliun.aviv affert u.c is i on-mak ing regarding those services. 
Mc-Loiiiu-Ii ^ ^ onauilUM' R*'p...;-t- iTollins. 1967) gave: 

• .i-^o,, u> belu-ve that many adnii n i st r -itor 6 Ol rom- 
iir: If. .olU-i-t-h do noi understand the fs.stntial nature, 
^e. .(,(.. .ir,,l funct lolling oi student perfeonni' services. 

idmi.iistrativi. Insighf ..nd '^upporu these services 
■.■111 .tv.ivs hi- starved I i na-ic i .1 i t y an,i 0,y xjill t,,il to 
'ii ! ii ' U-gi t imac> (p. S> . 



r'lH' iHi**p«>se ut this sttidy is to i tu-esL igat t? thv |ii-m»pLions ot pres- 
idents, chiet student personnel otticers, and thit-f n. .idt'tni t- oiiicors con- 
cerning t:iv (luality and importance of student pfrs<(>uiif I scrvUen at Illinois 
pt'blic cotnimMiLy tolleges. 

Hiv.cc this stndy is an integral part ot d l.ug^^r Illinois stutev^ide 
study oi stndtnit developcent functions, a niotliiied version ot the Kainea' 
LnyeviLory oi Select ed College Functions was stnt to wHoI_e populations and 
not to sampU's; that is, all presidents . aJLl chiet stJdent personnel oliicers, 
aoj. thiei .jcademic officers in all public «.*>nmuiiity colleges in llllnoiH.' 
The to. ;il popul.Jtion size equaled 129 which Lncluded presidents, 45 i-hiei* 
student pt-rscnnel offiier^. and 40 chif.f academic olticcrs. 

I'htTit' three groups were a^UcO to respond on .i live-point rating stale 
to iio.ns .ni til.' question '-.aire- in terms of the .,u.iil!. ;jiir! nnporliince ot t iie 
item 1.: I 'u'ii- i jsti ttirion. Fur the purpoyeu .n" i\-p'.>'-L i the data, the t.vo 
highest rai. Ln^a were combined i.ito a category ol .ibow average . For example, 
in Tabk' i, 'M per cent of the presidents rated the quality of function la 
as above averjge. 

Ii^ the loiluwing section tables i tlir-ough 5 i J histr.iLe ratings of student 
personnel unctions grouped in categories of tunctious. Table b illustrates 
ratings oi student personnel staff. Tables 7 tfirough lO illustrate functions 
ranked I'.igiiust and lowest in terms of quality ind importance. Kor a more 
detailed interpretation of these data sec "Invent-n- jxd Ferceptions ot Key 
Administrative Otficers in Illinois Community Collcj^es Concerning Student 
Personnel Services" Donald Mortvedt, unpublished dissertation. University oi 
niinoiii, 197!. 
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CONclXtSlONR AND RiiVU!*ffiNt)ATlONh ^W^J^ 

IhU section Is devoced co Che com lusions uf the sLudy a<i thev 
rtflate to current and future practices of student developnttnt work. 

^ ^ ■ 'Snciuaton «o , , .J L . The tradicis^/ial model ot *taie?it personal 
services seetns to be the standard for key adminiscracots of Illinois 
Sr^iirMfT^ii^ f.^'M^f ^• services and activuies which relate 

is fi«}L. ^ "^^rical fanctions" of .ti.dent development work, thai 
is. admissions, registration, and record** are thought tobe more mportant 

^LTf ir'"?^/ "t"^' '""'^ ^'^^ more'related tHL Zv" 

went cf the student's pers<maiity. 

Key administrators need assl&tancr in rmd^rbtd.uiing th^ bi. i, nt 
tnt.^!!tr!;.*'T^'.'^ r":^' ^•'S^"^-^-'^ ^« Cl^ extent 

tS^™t t Pl^c-d on maki.g r.h. .on.epc of student a.vH.,pn...t c.-v.rafto 

e^f H '"'^^^l '^^'^^^y including student development pro- 

grains In the mainstream of academe. 

The iUinols Junior College Board In ..o.-vpt-r dtio.-j with -.uivt,. sitics 
should providf. the necessary eKperclse to edtu ate 1nm«r colI««e staff 
faculty, and board members through regional "drive-in" conferenc.:* and* 

Alt'iT r appUcatl^m, and implementation of rh. .rudent 

development concept. 

Cone la si on No. . , 2 . There appears to be no clear agrecauMa between 
presidents, chief student personnel officers, and chief academic officers 
regarding the nature and value of the guidance and counseling program within 
the junior college environment. ^ wxcnxn 

rJn/'^^^ appropriate for all major dec Ision-makers on each campus 

to review and discuss with each other the philosophy, objectives, and^ 

th^ t^aJ'^r" counseling functions L Ou.y\.Tat To 

the total educational experiences and activities available at their respec- 

1 '"'l^T^' ^ ^^^'^^^St^ understanding of the role guidance and co^nseliiut 
wi^ld ^if 1!'" ^c«ma.nitv\^oU.g. envirZe^t^ 

eS^c^tJ". providing a truly learnlng-centered individualized 

Conclv^^on No. 3 , The presidents and thief academic otficers view 
academic advisement more important than personal couns^-ling. One of the 
major tasks facing every community college administration is that of pro- 
O'Banfof no??t «f f °i^.f?^i««n«nc and counseling tor it. students. 
0 Banlon (1971) claims while counselors have a role in academic advisement 
their involvement should dtsLlngnisb between exploration ot lifefand! 
vocational goals, program planning, course Nelecrion. h.hJ scheduling of 
courses, rjounselors should work directly with students in h«.lping them 
seek an answer to the question. "How do 1 want to live my life?" 

.Ml/ "^D^ ^'f academic advising needs to be developed for the community 
college. Particular attention needs to be given to ihe developmenTof a 
program that avoids the polarization that occurs when profe^slwials argue 
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the dlfferemt»« betwt><?n "ac,i<)^>;.i , .,fvi-irt«" .i-ui "p.'t5.v.,| ^ ,j,jf,He} i .»g" and 
Ch*» differences tjtuwef.n "t.jL'.n, .i<,v : i -a" .i r.' — , I. >t .r.v j "^i-^i^, " 

Cone lus i^qn No ^i^, n^e . i j^.d s .i.u! .hit-t .k .td.mi ■ .jitirprs view 
group counseling (grmjp vn im. i.,.,-' j.'. lofis i-t^uu i ii '- i,-,,t, mudem 
personnel ofticerfr. 

"Personal counsel iug" t i-- !, tifr^, i- lari t i/ .I, ;ind -jndtfrstood 

by the kev adraitiistrat ors M ^ .>«»tr tt z.^- voHe,'' it 7 Ttmctton is to play 
ati iiaportatit roU tn tht tot.il t Jk • ; pr.»gt ./n 'jcir • olleges. It 
becomes eaaeMtiai as tht rradi f ] o-i it !«.vitM ot tuc^Mir p« t 'onnol services 
gives way to an eoerstng modtl O .t.M t-vd wuh It vt- Ktpment as' its 
core. 



The basic erutmnUM gt.Mtp is .jpv. apnjtnuh cntj e if i ^- tfia^ explored 
which may provide a pr»K.vsy wi.-fc^^ pf>tft«\ftl u « ! t>»" H'r.ini t f f. wa! takes 
place, [t is iu Lr.i.s jri-.j ..f ^r. rM eneountftr Mti«r« vrl -!,.-.p,, .a itv state 
and regional Ifveis ot* «. i.mini.r, 1 1 v . i .> ;.y •v.^?..;. University 

counselor training depaitnwnr^ .4I ;nj!J t< r>-«nf> ,riotv ..i t iv*- xn developing the 
kind of student persotmel workrr . ; ^ . m^d.lM .,( nu erinK rbf new ex- 
pectatiws. Key admin j su.irt.r^ :.f.^nii.i '.j.ptis- d M i r c poLentiflUt les 
of group ercoiMiter. I'hev y'-. 1,3 ... ik., vi-{'r r > t.uv/. t ^:l'0t>7f? t.o sec wliat 
can bt? done whvn new program- [, ! - ,,,,, . a rit-d on t-tfec- 

tlvely. Mi;ch is avc^nnpi itrii«?.i b». wi-ji . ..unativ-v hiTjiot colleges 

write abtnit their pi og rain.* ai-d putli.^r pi.)t»?'^ionai joMinaU, However, 
a visit to Che sice where r.hf jct- 'n ..vii,-,." j-id t.- intera.tlon of 
Student pei jfonnel work blei-ds .ii '. ; . i .-. r- i i .■•n.i- area can be most 
enlightening, 

ii2^^J;H^^£U?ii.«A» 'J^*'<' pr»>- i.i,.-u^. li. M -frM't": perfrivf.pi officers, 
and chief acaderair officers all rafA.' Lndv skit is pro,rrAn\s" very high in 
Importance at their college.^, h.a ji..,' t- m qriiitv tn p*»rf ormance . 

Model programs denH»n»<rral j:-.g st'.t'y -•'kiit .-, i'l i . lor r ol li^ge? should 
be visited by administrators, iTisr.riK tor « , ann ^nuU-nt 'lev*- l'.>paffint special- 
ists to see how professio^fals arc .v.rnvidv ai j^.r i . fig pr..»graro/*. Study 
skills programs oould <;erta{nly hr an impart.m' tc^r-is .'f worksMops designed 
to maximise learning strat*'gif-« i t jH «.dt)<. at pr ranis 

' tl -an- fal a.H pr.vgf^im^ ar- i.iied high in 
Importance and quality, presfl^ -it^ , ('--icf *."''ent p.-r ••rr-int. ! "fficets, and 
chief academic officers rate "carefr pla^t-nH-nt «.(-rvi.. i-d "part- 
time Job opporDinities" hlj^v.lv jutp.M'! ...rt K.t rat- fr^ .j^.alttv ot tl'e services 
quite low. 

Financial aid programs. parMi.n tar! v joh p t acfw • v >eTvicf^, rt fleet 
a special need of commmut.v < <7Ur«t' st usz-nr*. amf c.impieh^ ijiive follo\j-up 
studies should be or^an1'/.^d to tlu Hf • ' , - i t ^. f i vt n s-i.h programs. 

The Illinois Junior rd Nj;*^ !;.»Hr.i sf r.ld ^ iTr* ? . j^i,.-. i! .v.i? k«hc?ps for 
those colleges ncoding insra- -c t fi^n ut/J 'm.. : m 't-. < I np : sirsfegies 
for program develi-»piw.-nt . frv j!,, ui. i v . q. . c . ,,n,' , ,„i m' (onal decision- 
making. 



t^nc." S?^ .'^r ^— : .^^^l personnel officers rated the ia»or- 

or tL activities" considerably higher than either the pr^lLnts 

I i Z*'^*^*"^'' officers. The low ratings In quality of student Ht"- 
it es '""it'^i^' a tremendous task of strengthening those services aS a^Ii! 
itles. Inter-college visitations and exchange progr«iis would tend to faciUt^t* 
the growth and quality of activity programs. E^hls^onpers^al d^veJ^^i^it 
orL r ? bri«rreleva«crto tSe^rS^Jei^i?^"' 

so^r^;«. «*»i;i«t'^«tors help coordinate in the academic and studSSrper- 
so^l progr^ and orchestrate their efforts into a harmony of equal parJ^r- 

:i;ic^h i::%^rii!i:r?rr c^L^^^s:p:^a:^on"• --^'-'^ Lerde^^nrr- 

CgP.1;;,i^tHon No., J, The chief student personTwI officers rated 

f^:rr"'".r' yf'""' participation in nUege^goverJam^' S^^r' n'"' 
ImporL^ we than either presidents or chief academic officers. 

It tt^ key administrators of Junior colleges want to revitalize student- 
gover,««.nts th^y should examine closely ways iS which to create an^t^sp^Je 
w^re students may becon^ effective participants in the declsl^^Lkl^ Sr^ess 

partlclpatiiMj m college governance to any great degree, a reappraisal of the 
work assigned to non-curricular activities and expediences " edJca^onal 
development ot students may be necessary. The relevance of student g^ernment 
to the purpurea, direction, and policies of each college should be af^ss^ 

rK^ «I!*S*u?fJ\"**^*' regional workshops could be developed to explore 
the possibl ttles for the revitalization of student government in iu^?or 
colleges. According to one authority (Deegan, 1970)'the ™S8e Unnecessary; 

Tbf truth of the matter is that these student governments 
have no real authority, are not Integrated with the mech- 
anisms for Institutional jgovernance, and are not respected 
by Che student bodies. They serve, primarily, as popularity 
contests for those so inclined, and as a means of convincing 
accrediting assocf af ior»s of student involvement (p. 15). 

tr^tnlTTT "^'^ H ^^^^ population., rated "student leadership 

training opportunities" very high in importance, but all rated the quality 
very low, particularly the chief academic officers. tne quality 

«r«./^^ non-classroom envlrO!«ient and Us relationship to the total education 
program of the community college should be investigated. Although the n^- 
ll^VlT « different function froS those in the clas^rZ. it 

does not mean that they do not contribute to learning, particularly in th^ 
development of one's personality. particular iy tn trie 

...r.i^T ''^ ^c*' '-^^-eatest needs for change Is in the area of the non-classroom 
curriculum. Sucn experience should no longer be lm:ldental. or limited to 
clubs ard other organizational activities or merely to special programs Thev 
should permeate every educational experience and actlvltron all^™'; of 
tnVnZ"' ?^ ^^rever students meet, congregate, and interact. Visitations 
to model colleges which combined the currlcular and non-currlcular experiences 
as the quintessence of their educational program would enrich the sym^th!es 
of key administrators. Use of the non-clas*room curriculum is a vital part 
ot the educational program for every student and sho^jld be explored by every 
faction In the ronmmnity college. ^ 
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Oonclys^on No. ip. The racings of all three populations of the quality 
of regulations regarding student dress, behavior, etc.," were approximately 
50 perwent, but their corresponding ratings of importance of regulations 
were rather low, 38 percent and below. 

This rating may be a reflection of the changing attitude of administration 
regarding the role of the college in regulating the personal lives of stu- 
dents. Dialogue involving all groups of the college coonaunity should aim to 
clarify the significance of college regulations and policies in developing 
educational progrnns and demeanor. 

Conclusion No. 11. The chief student personnel officers of Illinois 
community colleges apparently feel very comfortable in the maintenancfc model 
of student personnel services. "Administrative services" have been the 
traditional function of student personnel services for years and there appiars 
to be a need for a retraining of deans of students. 

New modtfls of student perstmnel work designed to meet the changing needs 
of students and Institutions may change the particular organisational chart 
of community colleges. Professional meetings of administrators, instructors, 
and student personnel workers and those who see themselves as "human develop- 
ment facilitators" are needed regionally, locally, and nationally to investi- 
gate the possibilities of new administrative drrangen«nts. 

Conclusion 12. Despite the consistently low rating of student develop- 
ment functions given by the chief academic officers throughout .the entire 
study, they rated "expertise of student personnel services staff" as high as 
both the presidents and chief student personnel officers. At the sane time, 
the chief academic officers rated "overall quality of student personnel 
services" considerably lower than both the presidents and the chief student 
personnel officers. 

These findings suggest that a difference exists between what the chief 
academic officers believe to be the level of student personnel services 
staffs* expertise and what they actually do. The chief academic officers 
do not seem to view the student personnel staff as incompetent; the ratings 
may reflect a low value placed on such programs. The chief student personnel 
officers are, or appear to be, viewed as qualified persons who are not doing 
anything, or at least not much, which may be even more condescending. 

Student personnel officers need to work closer with the chief academic 
officers relating student personnel services to instruction and curriculum 
development so that chief academic officers will see the value of student 
personnel services. This seems to be a good approach in that the chief 
academic officers feel that the student personnel staff have expertise. 

SUMMARY 

The student development fum:t ions, where human development is considered 
essential, were rated low in importance and low in quality by all three popu~ 
1 at ions, presidents, chief student personnel officers and chief academic 
officers. However, the functions usually considered to be "clerical" in 
nature received very high ratings in both Importance and quality. Illinois 
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community .olieges may be "student centered" but. If so. then in a verv 
^rrow .ense. In tnls study "student centered" means getting transcripts 
TtLr '^J^; P'-*^^"^"* work, admitting and registering students, and 
other activities that could probably be performed quite adequate y by 
well-trained clerks. ^ •'j 

This study points out large differences btJtween ratings of key 
administrators from Illinois community colleges regarding io^ortance 
and quality of student development functions In their respective colleaes 

aref ;;ith!n'nnlnr'''K?? " ^''^"^"^ admin is trStiCe 

area within Illinois public community colleges. 

Key administrators in Illinois public community colleges appear to 
hold narrow views of what is meant by human developn^nt. This may mean 

student development facilitators" should become more active In the 
development of the philosophical, 'urricular, and co-currlcular experiences 
and activities of comaainity colle^.a. It aU.> means the personal anS pJo! 
fessional identity which is sorely needed must be established to make stu- 
dent personnel workers effective. 
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APPENDIX A 



liUtTvie^w • (iommunity College List. 

Ltiuck Nitvak 

.^oucnc astern Illinois College - Harrisburg 

Shawnee Community College - Ullin - no reports submitted 

John A. Logan - CarLerville 

Viacent Hfi^-ers 

Lincoln [rail College - Robinson 

uinv> Lentral College - Oiney 

Wabash Valley College - Mt. Carmel 

ierrv Ludwi^ 

t-igin CcHmnunity College - Elgin • 
Katkaskia College - Centralla 
Rend Lakt; t'ollege - ina 

Biil Mi.rabiLo 

Belleville Area College - Belleville 

Stc'Co i.ommunity College of East St. Louts - East St. Louis 
Prairie State Community College - Chicago Heights 

Chuck Buudreau 

Lincoln Land Community College - Springfield 
Danville Comnainity College - Danville 
Lake Land Community College - Mattoon 

Wilbur Dlckhon 

Parkland Community College - Champaign 

Kankakee Community College - Kankakee 

lllirois Central College - Peoria 

Gregory Goodwin 

Black Hawk College - Moline 

Carl Sandburg College - Galesburg 

Spoon River College - Canton 

Tim Neher 

Illinois Valley Community College - Oglesby ) 

Sauk Valley Community College - Dixon ) ^° re'>^cte submitted 

McHenry County College - Crystal Lake 

Ann Blenlewski 

ThorriLon Community College - Harvey 

Moraine Valley Community College - Palos Hills 

Joliec Junior College - Joliet - no report submitted 

Don Mortvedt 

Amundsen-Mayfair - Chicago 

OIlve-Harvey - Chicago - no report submitted 

Southwest - Chicago 
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Gary Richardeon 

College of DuPage - GUn Ellyn 

Vlaubonsee Community College • Fugar Grove 

Triton College - River Grove ) ^ . , 

Morton College - Cicero ) "P*^^ submitted 

Frew Brown 

Rock Valley College - Rockford 

Kishwaukee College ~ Malta 

Highland Community College - Freeport 

Bob Voung 

William Rainey Harper - Palatine 
College of Lake County - Grays lake 
Oakton Community College - Morton Grove 

Faite Mack 

Loop College - Chicago 
Malcolm X College - Chicajo 
Wilbur Wright College - Chicago 
Kennedy-King College - Chicago 
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Appendix B 



XLlinols Junior College Board 

544 lies Park Place 
Springfield, Illinois 62718 



MEMORANDUM 



10: Student Personnel Ifeans, Illinois Community Colleges 

FROM: Donald F. Mortvedt, Associate Secretary, IJCB 

DATE: March 10, 1971 

SUBJECT ; Interviewer Project - Statewide Student Development Study 

Hopefully, the interviewers can visit your campus between March 29 
and April 24, 1971. Most interviewers will attempt to visit three colleges 
in three days so it will be particularly helpful if you can be flexible in 
scheduling their visits to allow for this arrangemert. 

We ask you to arrange a schedule chat will make maximum use of 
their brief time on campus. We hope you can arrange the following schedule 
of persons to interview: 

(1) Dean of Students 

(2) Staff members most knowledgeable or responsible for 
the Innovative and exceptional practices 

(3) A group c£ student leaders including students on 
college-wide committees 

(4) The Student Ax fairs Committee 

It may not be possible to schedule meetings with all of these groups, 
but hopefully, most of them can be seen. Most of the time should be spent with 
staff members who are most knowledgeable about innovative - exceptional prac- 
tices io student development programs. Thirty minute or less appointments will 
probably suffice for other groups. As a means to identify those exceptional 
practices in preparation for the Interviewers, please review Attachment I. 

Many thanks for your fine cooperation m this project. I know we 
are involved this spring with a number of state-wide projects, and at times 
this involvement will seem very burdensome. I hope, however, you can keep 
your spirits up and help us accomplish all we have set out to do. Through 
these experiences we will come to know ourselves better and will be able to 
develop the kinds of student development programs in Illinois that will be 
second to none in the nation! * 
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Attachment I 



We are looking for practices that are exceptional, outstanding. 
Innovative, creative, experimental. We are looking for practices that 
would be of interest to other colleges. What are you doing that is ex- 
ceptionally well-organized, that is well received by students, that is 
exciting and different? What are you doing that could serve as a model 
for other colleges? What do you take most pride in? What are some of 
your intriguing experiments that you may not be sure of? 

There are no yardsticks for measuring innovative and exceptional 
practices at this time except personal judgments. Would you please examine 
tht- following list of functions and methods and identify the malor lnno vA^^v^ 

ar^xc_e^. tional practices v»., r coU... :: an be LviL^Jd \v Irj^^VZl 

fteSI^. may also wish to have staff members seHcrthefivror six^^^^ 

important. 



Are Any of the Following Functions 
in Student Personnel Performed Ex- 
ceptional iv Well in Your Coll^ ^e? 

ORIENTATION 



1. Pre TO liege Information and 
Recriittment 
' *2. Individual and/or group 
orientation to college 
programs and services 

COUNSELirW AND ADVISING 



3. Personal 

4. Academic 

5. Vocational 



STUDENT APPRAISALS 



6. Testing 

7. Academic Regulations 

8. Records 

9. Grading policies 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



10. Types of opportunities 

11. Degree of involvement 

12. Special programs 

13. Training 

SERVICE FUNCTIONS 



14. Financial aids and Placement 

15. Housing, health, legal aid, 
drug center 
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STUDENr FFK^ONNti. iNXMi.VtMtN'I IN 
OTHER COLLfc\;E DIViSiuNS 



16. Role in comnniniLy service 

17. Role In 4idtiic education 

16. Kv>le tn developmental progr^s 

19, Kolv in curricuitjtm developn^nt 

20. Role 111 Iniptoving Instruction 

ADMINISTRATION 



21. 


Regis t rat ion 


2.. 


At'ciculatLoit with schools 




and agf.iiLie!;* 


23. 


Staff development 


24. 


OrgantzaLioneiL stru^tyre 


25. 


iif.udtiu invoIvefnt.fAt 


hVALljAlJt^N 


2t. 


institucienat and Cftiummity 




Re search 


27. 


Cmis/.lt.aiit*! «md liitra-t ol lege 




'•valuators 


2«. 


FoIIow-up studies 



OTHER - 



Does your Student Personiiel Program 
Use Any of the Following Methods or 
Technioues Kxceptional Ways? 

T£CHNOL(X;iCAL AIDS 

Computer assistance 
2. Use of TV, films, slides, 

projectors J, ere. 
i. Use of tapes, dial-access, 

audio systems, etc. 
4. Programmed materials 

PERSONNEL PRACTICES 

5* Use of behavioral objectives 

6. Games and other simalatiotis 

7. Use of encounter or sensitivity 
groups 

8. Courses in personal development 

9. U^e of paraprofessionals 

10. Use of student as student per- 
sonnel workers 

11. Staff retreat?^ 

12. Special facilitie,^ 
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EXTERNAL INPUT 



13. ComoRxnity advisers 

14. Special consultants 

15. Use of Cooanunity facilities 

OTHER 
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